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DON'T let the eggs of those damaging Insect pes 


hatch out on your fruit trees in the Sprin. LA, 
Destroy them now in the egg stage with aMurp 
Winter Wash — your safest, simplest method 
safeguarding next season's crop. 


MORTEGG, the first and mest popular British «:— 
oil winter wash, can be applied during the do 
mant stage as soon as the leaves have fallen. O:- 

‘ application will destroy the eggs of Aphids, App - 
Sucker and Winter Moth Caterpillar, three of | © most damaging 
fruit tree pests. Mortegg will also clean your ‘rcees of moss and 
lichen which harbour pests and diseases, anc »\!) revitalize the 
trees, particularly cherry. 
But don’t wait till the frosty weather comes: do your winter 
washing as early as possible before Christmas — « wil! not lose In 
effectiveness. 


MeRTEGG TAR OIL WINTER WASH 


Apply during dormant bud stage to control Aphids, App © > ocker and Winter 
Moth Caterpillar. 
pt. 3/3 i qt. 5/8 Ugo 2goll. 27/6 S90!) 50- 10 gall. 


GVAMOURT DONC WINTER 


Apply during dormant bud stage to control Aphids, © «er, Winter Moth, 
Capsid, Red Spider. Prices as for Mortegg. 


TH | L THIOCYANATE WINTER WASH 


Apply during dormant or between breaking and burs: s\-<s to control same 
pests as Ovamort, plus Woolly Aphid. 
pt. 3/6 qt.6/— 2 gall. 36/— So! 126 10 goll. 125)- 


Write to The Murphy Chemical’ Company Ltd., >ompstead, Herts, for 
FREE Pest Chart which gives full details of WW0i< “ashes. 


MURPHY WINTER WASHES 


Obtainable from SEEDSMEN, IRONMONGERS CHEMISTS 


DESTROY THE EGCS...c__— 
Dont the pelt! 
SAFEGUARD NEXT YEAR'S FRUIT CROP NOW! =< 


Get better results with the new 


“CHELCO?’ GREENHOUSE HEATER 


The CHELCO is the perfect answer to all your green- 
house heating problems because it provides: 


" * RAPID CIRCULATION—Warm air is dispersed within seconds 
of switching on. 


*& CONSTANT TEMPERATURE—No drops. Consistent interior 
level maintained irrespective of outdoor 


variations. 


* LOW RUNNING COST—Only a shilling a day. 


* NO EXCESS HUMIDITY—Eliminates the danger of excessive 
dampness. 


* NO MAINTENANCE — Periodical servicing 
not required. 


SAFE DESIGN —Enclosed elements permit 
spraying without damage or danger. 


* PROVED PERFORMANCE—AIll claims backed 
by rigorous tests. 


* MODEST OUTLAY—Competitively priced at 
only £13.10.0 (230/250 volts, 1800 watts). 
Thermostat extra. 


Write now for full particulars to 


CHELCO GARDEN AIDS 
DEPT. E, CROMPTON WAY, CRAWLEY, SUSSEX 


Telephone: Crawley 1300 
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For WINTER WASHES and all 
vine works 


The “HYDRA” 
HAND SPRAYER & SELF-SUPPLYING 
SYRINGE IS INDISPENSABLE 


Easy tc operate, a special device 
tinuous and powerful spray. With 1 
strainer, 18-inch extension and angle bend. 
Price: £3. 14.0 
Or with 5-foot hose and 2-gallon Knapsack 
container: £4, 13. 3 


Ask your Stockist or write for catalogue to: 
COOPER, PEGLER & CO. LTD. 
P.O. Box No. 9-67 


BURGESS HILL, SUSSEX 


YERS 
GES 


“MAST 


Fot ALL 


Simple, Easy You Brass throughout. Takes all insec- 
ticides, with bend for underleaf spraying. Highly 
suitable for spraying hormones on Tomatoes 
or Seedlings in the 
reenhouse. See your 
eedsman or lron- 

onger. 


e PHILIP B. WALDRON CO., 
Kings Road, Tyseley, BIRMINGHAM. II. 


TUBULAR HEATERS 


THERMOSTATS 


/—, post free 
Model for birdrooms, living 


etc. Capacity 15 amps. 
- F, Price 40/-, post free 


t 
ROBERTS ELECTRICAL COMPANY LTD. (Dept. RH2) g 
gtt3 High Road, Byfleet, Surrey. Tel. : Byfleet $3928 5 


Chiltern Tree 
Surgeons 


Specialists in the 
preservation of mature 
and ornamental trees. 

Lopping and felling 
of dangerous trees. 


27 QUEEN COURT 
QUEEN SQUARE, W.C.1 
TERMINUS 8394 


\ Horticultural Watertight Pattern 
\ 
\ 4f.240 41/- 2/6 case. Complete with 
\ 6ft.360 5, 5i/- 5, 2/6 fixing brackets. 60 
i 8f.480 , S1/- , 3/6 watts per foot. Can 
. 10.600 , 73/6 , 3/6 be mounted singly or 
\ 12ft.720 ,, 84/6 » in banks, 
\ 37/6, post free 
Model A/2 for greenhouses, with Pilot 
con- 
please send PREE Brochure 70° 
I on Automatic Greenhouse i 
i Heating. 
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CARTERS TESTED SEEDS 


The distinction and quality of CARTERS TESTED SEEDS is 
recognised by all discriminating Gardeners everywhere. By 
scientific breeding and constant selection year after year, for 
more than 100 years, our strains of the finest quality vegetables 
and flowers of refinement have been evolved and perfected. 


Blue Book of Gardening 


134 Recent Sraeet, W.1 
129 Hoxsorn, W.C.1 
53a Queen VicroriA Street, E.C.4 


DEFICIENCY 


Manganese deficiency, affect- 
ing all kinds of plants, is 
associated with 

igh soil pH (above 6-0-6-5) 
and abundance of soil organic 
matter. Effects of the de- 
ficiency are often observed 
in old gardens where bulky 
organic manures and lime 
have been applied for many 
years. 


SYMPTOMS 
The commonest visual symp- 
tom of manganese deficiency 
is intervenal chlorosis (yel- 
lowing) of the leaves. The 
pattern of the chlorosis varies 
according to the kind of 
plant and leaf shape. 


MANGANESE - an essential plant nutrient 


* A reminder for 1957 % 


Make sure in good time that you can 


MANGANESE SULPHATE 


CONTROL 


Control of manganese de. 
ficiency is effected by lowering 
soil pH; application of man- 
ganese compounds to the 
soil; injection of solid man- 
ganese sulphate into trees; 
and, perhaps most commonly, 
by spraying the foliage with 
a solution of manganese sul- 
phate. 


obtain supplies of 


Information and literature may be obtained from our Agricultural Department. 


care 
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BURLINGTON STREET. LONDON, 


Cables CHEMICARBO 


i BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN } | 
SEEDSMEN 
| | 
] 
| Catalogue | 
Free on Request 
| 6 TED SEEDS Houston Roan, S.E.23 | 
| RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 | 


STRAWSON 
Quality Greenhouses 


Countless gardening experts all over the 
country are praising and recommending 
Strawson’s Quality Timber-framed Green- 
houses, associated with long life and 
perfection. Any type or size of Greenhouse 
or Frame ‘can |be supplied anywhere. 


Personal Service”’ 


Enquiries should be addressed to Mr. R. F. 
Strawson, who will personally send estimates 
and full particulars of the famous Strawson 
range of Greenhouses, Frames, Greenhouse 
Heating, and other valuable information. 
Mr. Strawson can also arrange personal 
por mg of Inspection anywhere at short 


G. F. STRAWSON & SON 
HORLEY, SURREY. Horley 130 


SPRAVING 


simplified 


fused spray or projects 
tinuous pumping. In 


See also the exclusive Moni- ~ 
atomiser, 


mist 29/-, and the — one-pint 
sprayer, 47/6. 


it must be a 


MONITOR 


ENGINEERING & APPLIANCES LTD. 
BIRMINGHAM, 33 


GROW ONIONS 
THE EASY WAY 


SAVE TIME AND TROUBLE BY 
PLANTING DOBIE’S GIANT GLOBE 
ONION SETS 

Our special strain of Giant Globe Onion Sets has been 
developed after many years of experimentation and re- 
search. Bolting has been practically eliminated and the 
sets will give excellent results without any fuss or bother 
over cultivation. Mildew and onion-fly rarely attack them 
and they will produce a first-class crop of long-keeping 
onions. With good culture onions of exhibition size and 
quality can easily be produced. Stocks are limited. 

Make sure of your supply by sending your order at 
once. twa ib. 4/9. 2 tb. 8/6, Sh. ib. 12/-. Carr. 

Paid. ; Approx. 150-170 sets per ib. Full 
cultural instructions with every order. 

SPECIAL QUOTATIONS FOR LARGER QUANTITIES 
SAMUEL DOBIE AND SON LTD. 
The Onion Set Specialists (Dept. 20), 

11 GROSVENOR STREET, CHESTER 


You are invited to send for our 


1957 CATALOGUE 
OF PEDIGREE FLOWER AND VEGETABLE 
SEEDS 


We represent in Great Britain many world- 
famous growers of fine flower seed, including: 
RAOUL MARTIN 


Carnations 


ROGGLI BROS. 


Pansies 


CHARLES MOREL 


Freesia, Cineraria, Petunias 


WEISER & VIRNICH 


Begonia, Calceolaria, Gloxinia 


Distributors of : 
SAKATA’S 
100% DOUBLE PETUNIAS, ANTIRRHINUM 
and CHRYSANTHEMUM (from seed) 


In all, over 400 varieties, including novelties 
for the coming season, 

| A copy of our illustrated catalogue, which will | 

, be ready towards the end of December, ' 

' will be sent post free on request. ' 


GEORGE B. ROBERTS 


Seed Merchant 
FAVERSHAM, KENT 
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The simplest and most effective way of spray- a 
ing is with a Monitor. One-handed action, 
versatility and unequalled coverage—these are 
the advantages. See them at your ironmonger’s 
or seed merchants, or write for descriptive 
literature. 
none. 
This 2-pint capacity 
model provides a dif- A 
—a\ \ 
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EN-TOUT-CAS 


EXPERTS IN THE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF 
ALL KINDS OF HARD COURTS AND SPORTS GROUNDS 


HARD COURTS 

Used for the British Hard Court Cham- 
pionships at Bournemouth and first-class 
tournaments throughout the country. 


RUNNING TRACKS 

Including White City, London and Man- 
chester, Oxford University Athletic Club's 
ground, Iffley Road, Oxford, R.A.F. Halton, 
etc. 


SQUASH COURTS 

Sole makers of Carter’s and En-Tout-Cas 
courts, which can now be economically and 
speedily constructed. 


CRICKET PITCHES 

“BITUTURF”’ Practice Pitches supplied to 
County Cricket Clubs, Corporations, Busi- 
ness Clubs, Colleges and Universities, etc. 


SWIMMING POOLS 
Designed and made for Schools, Men’s Clubs 
and many private purchasers. 


PRICE LIST 

Published annually (92 pp.) of all kinds of 
Grass Seeds, Fertilizers, Sports Ground 
Equipment and Accessories (please send for 
this). 


Booklets, Layouts, Specifications and Estimates from : 
THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD., SYSTON, Nr. LEICESTER 
(Telephone: Syston 86163-4-5-6) 
London Office: Harrods (4th Floor}, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. (SLOane 8117-8) 


WHITEHOUSE 


"Phone: FRANT 247 


Size 8 ft. by 6 ft. 


LIMITED 
Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 


The “IDEAL” 
ALL-CEDAR 
Greenhouse 


Constructed of Western Red Cedar 
in six complete sections. Easily re- 
movable staging to fit along both 
sides. May be supplied either com- 
pletely glazed or with the glass 
supplied cut to size. 


The IDEAL Greenhouse for the small garden 
Painting Unnecessary + Low in Upkeep Costs 


NEW FULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 
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Quality Greenhouses 
Countless gardening experts all over the 
country are praising and recommending 
Strawson’s Quality Timber-framed Green-- 
houses, associated with long life and 
perfection. Any type or size of Greenhouse 
or Frame supplied anywhere. 

Personal Service”’ 
Enquiries should be addressed to Mr. R. F. 
Strawson, who will personally send estimates 
and full particulars of the famous Strawson 
range of Greenhouses, Frames, Greenhouse 
Heating, and other valuable information. 

Mr. Strawson can also arrange personal 
pram of Inspection anywhere at short 


F. STRAWSON & SON 
HORLEY, SURREY. Tel.: Horley 130 


SPRAVING 


simplified 

The simplest and most effective way of spray- 
ing is with a Monitor. 
versatility and unequalled co 

the advantages. Ses thom 
or seed merchants, or write for descriptive 


fused spray or projects 

a 10-ft. jet without con- 
tinuous pumping. In 
polished brass with easy- 
to-grip handle. 49/9. 


See also the exclusive Mi 


Moni- 
mist atomiser, 29/-, and the HDI one-pint 
sprayer, 47/6. 


it must be a 


MONITOR 


ENGINEERING & APPLIANCES LTD. 
BIRMINGHAM, 33 


\ONION 


GROW ONIONS 
THE EASY WAY 


SAVE TIME AND TROUBLE BY 
PLANTING DOBIE’S GIANT GLOBE 
ONION SETS 


Our special strain of Giant Globe Onion Sets has been 
developed after many years of experimentation and re- 
search. Bolting has been practically eliminated and the 
sets will give excellent results without any fuss or bother 
over cultivation. Mildew and onion-fly rarely attack them 
and they will produce a first-class crop of long-keepin 
onions. With good culture onions of exhibition size ai 
quality can easily be produced. Stocks are limited. 
Make sure of your supply by sending your order at 
once. 2/9. 4/9. 2 tb. 8/6. 3 ib. 12/-. Gur. 
Paid. Approx. 150-170 sets per Ib. Full 
cultural instructions with every order. 


SPECIAL QUOTATIONS FOR LARGER QUANTITIES 
SAMUEL DOBIE AND SON LTD. 
The Onion Set Specialists (Dept. 20), 

11 GROSVENOR STREET, CHESTER 


You are invited to send for our 


1957 CATALOGUE 
OF PEDIGREE FLOWER AND VEGETABLE 
SEEDS 
We represent in Great Britain many world- 
famous growers of fine flower seed, including: 
RAOUL MARTIN 
Carnations 
ROGGLI BROS. 
Pansies 
CHARLES MOREL 
Freesia, Cineraria, Petunias 
WEISER & VIRNICH 
Begonia, Calceolaria, Gloxinia 
Distributors of : 
SAKATA’S 
100% DOUBLE PETUNIAS, ANTIRRHINUM 
and CHRYSANTHEMUM (from seed) 
In all, over 400 varieties, including novelties 
the coming season. 


, Acopy of our illustrated catalogue, which will | 
, be ready towards the end of December, ' 
will be sent post free on request, y 


GEORGE 8B. ROBERTS 
Seed Merchant 


FAVERSHAM, KENT 
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EN-TOUT-CAS 


EXPERTS IN THE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF 
ALL KINDS OF HARD COURTS AND SPORTS GROUNDS 


HARD COURTS CRICKET PITCHES 
Used for the British Hard Court Cham- “BITUTURF”’ Practice Pitches supplied to 
pionships at Bournemouth and first-class County Cricket Clubs, Corporations, Busi- 
tournaments throughout the country. ness Clubs, Colleges and Universities, etc. 


RUNNING TRACKS SWIMMING POOLS 


Including White City, London and Man- a 
chester, Oxford University Athletic Club’s Designed and made for Schools, Men’s Clubs 
ground, Iffley Road, Oxford, R.A.F. Halton, and many private purchasers. 


etc, 


PRICE LIST 
SQUASH COURTS Published annually (92 pp.) of all kinds of 
Sole makers of Carter’s and En-Tout-Cas Grass Seeds, Fertilizers, Sports Ground 
courts, which can now be economically and Equipment and Accessories (please send for 
speedily constructed. this). 


Booklets, Layouts, Specifications and Estimates from : 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD., SYSTON, Nr. LEICESTER 
(Telephone: Syston 86163-4-5-6) 
London Office: Harrods (4th Floor), Knightsbridge, $.W.1. (SLOane 8117-8) 


WHITEHOUSE 


LIMITED 
Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 


The “IDEAL” 
ALL-CEDAR 
Greenhouse 


Constructed of Western Red Cedar 
in six complete sections. Easily re- 
movable staging to fit along both 
sides. May be supplied either com- 
pletely glazed or with the glass 
supplied cut to size. 


Size 8 ft. by 6 ft. 
The IDEAL Greenhouse for the small garden 


Painting Unnecessary + Low in Upkeep Costs 
NEW FULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 


“GES 


It Is Dangerous to Stoop 
Cooks 710 Supra Trolley Kneeler 
Gives added pleasure to Gardening 


Registered Design 873960 

(1) Slot-in-tray for ‘* Moler”’ trowel or 
hand-fork, to assist gardener to rise. 
Rubber kneeling mat, 14” x7” x 

Cast aluminium frame (6 Ib.), overall 
height 4”. 

(4) four hardwood rollers. 

Move from plant to plant without rising 
or stooping. 


dn Ideal 
Christmas Present 
Post paid (U.K.) 39/6. Overseas 3/6 extra 


Chrisemas suggestions for the keen gardener 
Wustrated in Horticultural List. 
‘ost free. 


cooks (Maxuich ) BRUSHES 


Makers of Brushes since 18/4 
DAVEY PLACE, NORWICH, NORFOLK 


Raydair Electric 
Greenhouse Heater 


As demonstrated on 


Yes! ¢ Even temperature control 
by a separate thermostat 
¢ Compact, safe, rust-free 
¥ Variable humidity (with 1,500W. model) 
Waterproof 
¥ Virtually everlasting element 


Nol X Tanks X Ashes 
X Wicks X Stoking 
X Fumes X Headaches 


A product of 
Berry’s Electric Magicoal Ltd. 


f.500 watt free-standing model with copper 
umidifying trough—{9.108. 
- watt free-standing model without trough— 
£6.158. (Both purchase tax and carriage free.) 
Costmaster rod- -type special greenhouse 
thermostat at £4.6s. is the Gost obtainable. 
Write today for detailed leaflets: 
NORMAN STONE AND COMPANY 
$2 Earl’s Court Road, London W.8. WEStern 1739 


THE ALPINE GARDEN 
SOCIETY 


Offers its members—for only £1 
per annum : 


Its renowned Quarterly Bulletins. 

Seed Distribution of over 1,500 
species. 

Postal Library Service. 

Tours and Excursions abroad. 


Flower Shows in London and 
elsewhere. 


Local Groups in various centres. 
Residential Alpine Study Week- 
ends. 
Visits to notable Rock Gardens. 
Apply to: 


Hon. Publicity Manager, 
15 West Drive, Birmingham, 20 


By ‘ ; to 
pointment H.M. Queen 
urserymen Elizabeth The 

& Seedsmen Queen Mother 


We publish following Catalogues 
TREES & SHRUBS 


(Price 1/6) 

including Rhododendrons, Conifers, Climbers 
and Bamboos. Growers commercialiy of the 
greatest number of species and varieties hardy 

in the temperate regions. 
Hedging Plants. 
Large specimen Trees and Shrubs for imme- 
diate effect. 
Hardy Perennial, Biennial, Alpine and Aquatic 
Plants (price 1/-). 
Rose Trees, including species and old-fashioned 
types, and Fruit Trees. 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds and sundries, 
Corms and Bulbs for Spring planting, 
Summer Bedding and Greenhouse plants. 


Please send us your request for those in which 
you may be interested. 


(Request for Tree and Shrub Catalogue must be 
accompanied by remittance for |/6, and for 
Perennial Catalogue, by | /-) 


Any not at present available will be sent when 
published. 


HILLIER & SONS 
WINCHESTER 


Awarded Gold Medal at every Chelsea Show 
since the War! 
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Guide 


Our new 1957 Garden Guide is now ayail- 
a | able. Essential to the keen gardener. Full 

a \\ of practical information and hints on the 
garden month by month; complete details 
of old favourites, new strains and special- 
ities of WEBBS’ Pedigree Flower and Veg- 
etable Seeds, Lawn Seeds, Plants, Seed 
Potatoes, Bulbs, etc. 
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Dept. 23, WORDSLEY 
STOURBRIDGE 


THE 


CRITTAL 


CADE RUSTLESS 
GREENHOUSE 

Easily erected, the ‘‘Cadet’’ is now 

available in four sizes. Made from 

heavy rolled steel sections electrically 

welded and completely rust-proofed 

by Hot-dip Galvanizing. 

Complete with glass, putty, glazing 

clips and foundation lugs. 

Free delivery: England and Wales, 


DEFERRED TERMS AVAILABLE 
No. Width Height to Price 
Type No. Length 


1B 29 gns Made by the Metal Window Engineers with the Inter- 
a te national reputation for high quality of workmanship 

2A 8’ 3” 83 8’ 2” 31 gns and materials. Can be seen at leading London Stores 

8’2” 35 gns and at Agents throughout the country. 


Send for full details to:— 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED 


Horticultural Department C, Braintree, Essex 
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Plants need fresh air and sunshine Just as much as you 
do. So house plants must be conditioned if they are to 
live in the close atmosphere and smoky surroundings 
of a normal indoor setting. Indeed, they must be extra 
healthy to survive In what is to them an unnatural way 
of life. Produced from a special formula developed by 
Fred Streeter, Green Finger Tonic Tablets supply 
essential Potash and Phosphorus for healthy growth 
and stamina, and add Iron and Manganese for strength 
of colour, Calcium and Magnesium to counteract any 
acidity of pot soil, and the rich nutriment aids the plant 
In resisting disease. It’s so simple. One tablet pressed 
Into the soll every fourteen days means a richer, fuller 
life for each of your house plants. 


CESS IS AT 
FINGERTIPS / 


| 


Q 
Chemists, Co-ops, 


Ironmongers, Florists, 


REGD. 


TONIC 
TABLETS 


~ MAKE ALL POT 
PLANTS FLOURISH 


TONIC TABLETS | 
FoR 
ALL POT PLANTS | 


Made by PLANTOIDS LTD., Bromley, Kent — A Graham Farish Company 
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THE SECRETARY'S PAGE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS—DECEMBER AND JANUARY 


Shows—The Society’s Fortnightly Shows are held in the Society’s 
New Hall in Greycoat Street and/or in the Old Hall in Vincent Square, 
Westminster. 


January 22 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. Fortnightly Flower Show, in the New 


WeDNEsDAY, January 23 Hall. 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Lecture 
Tuespay, January 22, at 3 P.M. “The Work of the John Innes Horti- 
cultural Institution”, by MR. J. NEWELL, N.D.H. 


Joint Chrysanthemum Committee on December 11—The 
Joint Chrysanthemum Committee will meet on Tuesday, December 11, 
to consider novelties. Exhibits, together with completed forms, should 
be handed to the Secretary of the Committee by 11.30 A.M. 

Committee Meetings on January 10, 1957—1f necessary the Fruit 
and Vegetable Committee and the Orchid Committee will meet on 
Thursday, January 10, 1957, to consider novelties. Anyone wishing to 
submit a novelty to either of these Committees on January 10 must 
inform the Secretary on or before January 4, 1957, so that the necessary 
arrangements may be made. 

Annual General Meeting—The Annual General Meeting to 
receive the Report of the Council for 1956 and a statement of accounts 
for that year will be held on Tuesday, February 19, 1957, at 3 P.M. The 
(513) N 
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Meeting will be held in the Old Hall, as in 1956, in order that there 
may be ample room for all who wish to attend. It is hoped that as many 
Fellows as possible will be present. 
* Journal and Botanical Magazine Binding— Arrangements have 
been made for those Fellows who so wish to have the JouRNAL bound in 
green cloth with the lettering and crest in gold. The cost for each 
volume of twelve parts will be 12s. including packing and postage. 
Fellows may also have the Botanical Magazine bound in dark blue 
buckram with gold lettering. The cost for each volume will be 16s. 6d. 
including packing and postage. Parts for binding should be sent with 
remittance to Messrs. Mansell (Bookbinders) Ltd., 41 Britannia Row, 
Essex Road, London, N.1. The parts should not be sent to the offices 
of the Society. Inquiries for binding in special styles should also be 
addressed direct to Messrs. Mansell (Bookbinders) Ltd. 

Examination for the Teacher’s Diploma in School Garden- 
ing—This Examination is intended for the professional teacher who is 
giving instruction in school gardening. Thirty-seven candidates entered 
for the Intermediate Examination and twenty-two reached the required 
standard in the written examination to go forward to the practical tests. 
Of those candidates, sixteen received a pass in the examination as a 
whole, and will be eligible to proceed to the Final Examination if or 
when they are able to satisfy the regulations governing entry for that 
examination. 

Five candidates presented themselves for the Final Examination 
and all were successful. The Diploma has been awarded as follows: 


MR. E. R. BUNDRED MR. W. F. SHELDON 
MR. T. H. FARRAR MR. R. WILLS 
MR. H. W. A. HINTON 


The Society’s Examinations in 1957—Candidates wishing to 
enter for the Society’s Examinations in Horticulture to be held in 1957 
are reminded that the closing dates for the receipt of entry forms are as 
follows : General Examination in Horticulture, and General Examina- 
tion in Horticulture for Juniors—Monday, January 7, 1957; National 
Diploma in Horticulture, Intermediate and Final Examinations, and 
N.D.H. Honours—Friday, February 1, 1957; Teacher’s Diploma in 
School Gardening, Intermediate and Final Examinations—Friday, 
February 1, 1957. 

Publications—The attention of Fellows is drawn to the leaflet and 
order form for Publications inserted in the November issue of the 
JOURNAL. 

Floral Arrangement Judges, Demonstrators and Lecturers— 
The Floral Arrangement Committee has compiled a list of ladies and 
gentlemen who are willing to act as judges of floral arrangements or to 
give demonstrations or lectures on the subject. The Secretary will be 
pleased to post a copy to anyone who sends a stamped addressed 
envelope. 


NOTES FROM WISLEY 
J. B. Paton 


T this time of year it is customary to look back over the year and 

assess the results of one’s labours in the garden before setting out 
on the new year’s programme. 

In a large garden such as that at Wisley changes are always in pro- 
gress and readers of these notes will remember that from time to time 
attention has been drawn to these changes. Now it may be appropriate 
to make a brief tour of the gardens and comment on various things seen 
and done during the past year. 

On Battleston Hill the season opened with a fine display of camellias. 
First we saw a large number of seedlings of Camellia saluenensis and of 
particular note was one with plum-coloured petals. These were fol- 
lowed by varieties of C. x williamsii and C. japonica. One variety 
of the latter species which had plenty of flowers was ‘Lady Mary 
Cromarty’. The new plantings of rhododendrons on the southern slope 
of the hill established very readily in such a wet summer. The new 
hybrids raised at Wisley since the end of the war are now coming into 
flower. A certain number of them were exhibited at Chelsea, and two 
which caused a good deal of comment were ‘Emerald Isle’ and ‘Serena’, 
The first a hybrid from ‘Idealist’ and ‘Naomi’ has an unusual pale green 
corolla, while the latter in carmine-rose is child of ‘Jalisco’ and ‘Vanessa’, 
In its new position the trial of deciduous azaleas was a riot of colour 
in late May and early June. The trial now includes some of the newer 
Wisley hybrids which have larger flowers with some striking colour 
combinations. 

In the summer the hostas flowered very freely and made a good foil 
to the lilies which have been planted in large numbers over the past few 
years. Particularly of note were Lilium ‘Brocade’ and L. ‘Enchantment’, 
two fine early-flowering varieties from America. In late July the Bel- 
lingham hybrid lilies produced once again their stately stems carrying 
a mass of flower. In August a new importation of New Zealand lilies 
flowered for the first time. Among these were noted the Zeelandia 
cultivars which are of the auratum x ‘Jillian Wallace’ group. The 
specimens at Wisley had about eight or nine flowers to a stem, each 
flower up to 6 inches across and coloured a deep rose magenta. With 
deep turkey-red flowers, an unnamed hybrid between speciosum and 
parkmannii appeared to be a robust grower, Each stem, about 40 inches 
high, had five or six pendent flowers in which the petals recurved 
sharply. 

On Weather Hill we had a fine display of blossom both on the crabs 
and prunuses. The roses flowered well at the end of June, but subse- 
quently were rather adversely affected by the weather. However, a 
(515) 
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bright spell in early October brought out some nice blooms, and of par- 
ticular note were, in the Floribundas, ‘Dainty Maid’, ‘Yellow Holstein’, 
‘Frensham’ and ‘Cocorico’. In the hybrid teas some of the older varieties 
still seem superior to many of the newer introductions and of these 
older ones we may mention ‘Madame Butterfly’, ‘Lady Sylvia’, ‘Shot 
Silk’ and ‘President Hoover’. Among the newer varieties ‘Prelude’, 
‘Dr. Valois’, ‘Ena Harkness’, ‘Grandmére Jenny’, ‘Peace’, ‘Spek’s 
Yellow’ and ‘Independence’ appear to have survived a wet season as 
well as they did the previous dry one. In the Annual Border the incle- 
ment weather made the bulk of the flower later and, of course, not so 
attractive ; on the other hand, the plants did not run up to seed so early 
and thus there was still in September plenty of annuals in flower. 

The trials of perennial plants were discussed in the October notes 
and in the seed trials there was nothing of outstanding interest. The trial 
of strains of Salvia splendens bloomed freely from mid July until mid 
October. In the godetia trial there were some interesting novelties as 
well as a large number of strains of standard varieties, but this trial was 
rather short-lived due to an attack of Botrytis cinerea. The trials of 
lobelia and Canterbury bells were colourful, but unfortunately revealed 
no strain which was considered to be either a novelty or even a good 
strain of an existing variety. It was not possible to judge the trials of 
coreopsis, zinnia or wallflower as the first two were damaged by rain 
and the last was killed by frost. All these trials are due to be judged 
again in 1957. 

On the Rock Garden the display started rather later than usual due 
to the dry frosty spring, but as always there was plenty to attract the 
large number of visitors who are so fascinated with the smaller-growing 
plants. In May we saw a fine clump of Soldanella villosa, and in June 
Leontopodium alpinum, Primula secundiflora, Mertensia sibirica, Calceo- 
laria mexicana and Incarvillea delavayi were all particularly good. 

In the Model Fruit Gardens and the adjacent Fruit Collection a 
reasonable crop was harvested. This was in striking contrast to the 
orchards of the National Fruit Trials in the village where the majority 
of the blossom was frosted. A new development in this department is the 
establishment of a small variety collection of soft fruit. The fan-trained 
trees have now filled a large part of the area allotted to them in spite of 
a considerable check to the growth in the early years caused by wind. 
A hedge of myrobalan plum has been planted on the northern side of 
these fan-trained trees. This hedge has grown most vigorously and will 
soon make a good windbreak. The severe wind experienced in late July 
caused about sixty apple trees to be blown over, but they appear to 
have suffered no permanent damage as they were pulled up to a stout 
stake within 48 hours. 

In Seven Acres the usual display of flowering shrubs has been 
admired. ‘This winter work has started on thinning some of the planta- 
tions within the area and also on planting the collection of conifers 
received from MR. A. H. NISBET. The Herbaceous Borders have been 
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quite colourful, but due to the excessive moisture most plants have 
been a good deal taller than usual. Behind the Herbaceous Borders the 
removal of the apple trees made a fine opening in which the trials of 
dahlias, gladioli and paeonies have been well received. Many authori- 
ties consider that the dahlia trial was one of the best ever held at Wisley. 
The drainage of this site was not altogether satisfactory and so a tile drain 
was laid this September parallel to the gravel path. Nowthetrial of daffo- 
dils is planted to the east of the path and for it the ground was prepared 
by double digging and placing in the bottom spit some well-rotted farm- 
yard manure. A certain amount of new loam was placed in the top spit. 

On the Vegetable Trial Grounds the lack of sun was a direct cause 
of the poor growth of the ridge cucumbers which were on trial and the 
wind damage of late July resulted in a large quantity of foliage and 
young pods being blown off the plants of runner beans and climbing 
French beans. Thus all these trials will have to be grown again in 1957. 
However, the position under the newly erected Dutch lights was con- 
siderably better and a fine trial of early lettuce was followed by an 
interesting trial of melons. Both the lettuce and the melons appeared 
to be more satisfactory and slightly earlier under the taller frames than 
they were under the low Dutch lights. 

In the Glasshouse Department the work is mainly of a routine 
nature, but a fine exhibit of fuchsia was staged in July and another out- 
standing exhibit of stove plants at Olympia. In addition this depart- 
ment is responsible for the propagation of many of the plants grown in 
the trials. 


PLANTS OF INTEREST AT WISLEY DURING DECEMBER 


GLASSHOUSES GLASSHOUSES—(cont.) 
Acacias in variety Euphorbia fulgens 
Agapetes macrantha Genista monosperma 
Angraecum distichum Laelia gouldiana 
Aphelandra chamissioniana »  rubescens 
Begonia ‘Gloire de Lorraine’ Manettia bicolor 
Beloperone guttata Peristrophe speciosa 
Billbergia zebrina Platycerium bifurcatum 
Buddleia madagascariensis Plumbago rosea 
Camellias in variety Podocarpus salignus 
Chlorophytum elatum var. Reinwardtia trigyna 

variegatum Rhododendrons in 
Clerodendrum thomsonae variety 
Coelogyne speciosa Ruellia portellae 
Columnea gloriosa Solanum capsicastrum var. 
Cuphea micropetala variegatum 
Cupressus cashmeriana Streptosolen jamesonit 
Erica canaliculata Vriesia duvaliana 


Eucharis amazonica Zygopetalum mackau 
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PINETUM SEVEN ACRES—(cont.) 
A variety of conifers Barberries in varic-y 
Cotoneasters in variety 
AWARD OF GARDEN MERIT COLLEC- — yi carnea 
TION 
Cotoneaster rotundifolia 
Ilex aquifolium camelliaefolia Salix species 
Viburnum fragrans 
BATTLESTON HILL 
SEVEN ACRES Camellias in variety 
Arbutus x hybrida Mahonia bealei 
” menziesit Prunus subhirtella autumnalis 


THOUGHTS OF A FRUIT-GROWER 
T. Neame, V.M.H. 


(Lecture given on October 2, 1956; DR. H. V. TAYLOR, C.B.E., D.SC., V.M.H., 
in the Chair) 


pes Fruit Group of The Royal Horticultural Society is numerically 


the strongest of our Society’s specialist groups and this seems to 
indicate that fruit-growing has some special charm, some powerful 
attraction missing in the other groups. The culture of lilies, of rhodo- 
dendrons or of daffodils is fascinating, but the loving care which brought 
them to their glory of flowering has little scope when this is over, whereas 
with fruit, particularly apples and pears, one seems to be occupied 
throughout the year. 

At the onset of winter we have our pruning to do, during the winter 
tar-oil washes may be applied, with the unfolding of buds an orgy of 
spraying lies before us and this may be continued throughout the 
summer. Meanwhile, we have the interest of counting our fruit buds and 
estimating our prospects, then the enjoyment of the gorgeous mass of 
blossom if the season is favourable, the anxiety about the weather during 
this critical period and the fascination of seeing our fruit gradually grow- 
ing to maturity. Then comes the joy of gathering our fruits, of storing 
them and of enjoying them over a period of months if we have chosen a 
proper succession of varieties. 

When invited to talk to you on a subject connected with fruit, it 
appeared to me that it might be of interest to fruit-growing Fellows if I 
gave expression to the thoughts that are continually passing through the 
minds of commercial fruit growers. To begin with, a grower needs a 
rugged temperamert. So many misfortunes or set-backs can, and do, 
befall him, that he has to regard his life as a kind of switch-back, hoping 
that the “ups” will exceed the “downs”. 
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With the higher standard of quality now demanded and the increase 
in the number of pests and diseases that harass us, fruit-growing has 
become such a complicated business that growers have found it neces- 
sary to narrow the scope of their activities and concentrate on fewer 
kinds, except in their own gardens. 

I am probably talking, in the main, to amateur growers, but the 
problems of the commercial grower are much the same in kind, though 
different in degree. 

It appears that our difficulties are accentuated when we upset the 
balance of nature by planting on an extensive scale. This balance of 
nature is in itself a fascinating study, this balance which makes possible 
the increase of a pest when its predators are absent while the conse- 
quential increase in the numbers of the predator is a sequel to the abun- 
dance of their food supply. Where, as in some private gardens, the 
predators are not destroyed by spraying, a balance, fluctuating it is 
true, is frequently arrived at, in which the pests are kept within reason- 
able bounds. There are few things more infuriating to the commercial 
grower than to find he has failed completely to control, say, red spider, 
whereas in a garden down the road, there are no signs of it. This 
problem of biological balance is receiving close attention at our Research 
Stations, in the hope that a more selective spraying programme may be 
found which will reduce the number of sprays required. 

Now the first task of the fruit-grower is to plan his orchard, and to 
help the amateur in this our Society maintains a model fruit garden at 
Wisley and gives demonstrations during the year. For those who wish to 
be adventurous, it also maintains, quite distinct from the National Fruit 
Trials, a collection of apples, pears and plums to guide him in his choice 
of varieties. The apples alone number over 500, so there is ample choice 
to help those who wish to grow less-known varieties. 

No one would pretend that these 500 are all desirable garden apples, 
but some may provide useful material for the breeder who is seeking 
certain factors for his work. 

Members of the East Malling Association can also see model fruit 
gardens at the Research Station near Maidstone, and enthusiastic 
growers, whether amateur or professional, should certainly become 
members of the East Malling Association or the National Cider Institute, 
Long Ashton. Their Annual Reports keep growers in touch with recent 
developments in Research and Members’ days illustrate in detail various 
aspects of fruit-growing. 

At the National Fruit Trials at Wisley and at Brogdale commercial 
growers can see new varieties of fruits under test alongside standard 
varieties, and those varieties that appear acceptable are sent out to the 
Experimental Horticulture Stations for further trial on different soils 
and in different environments. 

It has in the past taken something like forty years for a new variety to 
become generally accepted by growers. These trials should, in a shorter 
period, indicate whether a new variety is of commercial value and may 
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save individual growers, who might be tempted to experiment on their 
own, material losses. 

When I refer to the commercial value of a new variety, I am thinking 
of a fruit that is better than those already grown because, in the interests 
of orderly marketing, we should reduce rather than increase the number 
of varieties appearing in our markets and shops. By better, we imply 
superior in some or all of those qualities which the grower regards as 
important. They are flavour, texture, freedom and regularity of cropping, 
resistance to pests and diseases, good size, and last, but unfortunately not 
least, appearance. 

As you all know, apples are chosen by many people—not, of course, 
by those present—on account of their eye-appeal and this has led to 
some interesting developments. Because of this demand for bright red 
colour in apples, American growers have selected and propagated red 
bud-sports, and in doing so have lost eating quality, with the result that 
the demand for apples in the U.S.A. is shrinking. I am told that green 
Australian apples have been selling more readily here than coloured, 
because the public have been disillusioned by the very poor quality of 
the highly coloured Italian apples which came in so freely last year. 

This should make the British consumer more “‘Cox-conscious”’, the 
‘Cox’s Orange Pippin’ as normally grown, not being highly coloured. 

I do not propose to discuss at length the relative merits of our varie- 
ties, because our Fellows have recently had talks by MR. TOMALIN and 
MR. POTTER on pears and apples, but a distinction can be drawn between 
what commercial growers produce and what the amateur should have in 
his own garden. 

The retailer quite naturally demands a standardized article in con- 
tinuous supply because his customers, if they like a particular fruit, 
wish to be able to repeat their purchase. He is usually unwilling to 
experiment with small lots of odd varieties which may not command a 
ready sale. We must therefore restrict our choice of varieties to as small 
a number as will provide a reasonable succession, will spread our picking 
and simplify the work in our pack-houses. Our cold and gas (refriger- 
ated) stores enable us to spread a few varieties over a long period. ‘The 
amateur, on the other hand, cannot usually store so well, and is more 
concerned with eating quality, variety and succession. 

Many of the old garden varieties are of better flavour and texture 
than our main commercial varieties—always excepting the peerless 
*Cox’s Orange Pippin’ apple and ‘Doyenné du Comice’ pear. They may 
be small, of unattractive appearance or irregular or poor cropping, yet 
worth a place in the garden for their eating quality. | happen to have over 
seventy varieties each of apples and pears in my garden and find them of 
absorbing interest. I would not like to be without apples like ‘White 
Transparent’, ‘James Grieve’ and ‘Ribston Pippin’, nor pears such as 
‘Louise Bonne of Jersey’ and ‘Josephine de Malines’, but I should not 
grow them commercially. 

It frequently happens that people have several old fruit trees in their 
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gardens, sometimes of unknown varieties, but have a not unusual reluc- 
tance to grub a tree. They harvest far more bushels than they can use of 
one or two varieties. If only they would grub these and replace with a 
larger number of varieties on the dwarfing stock M.IX, they would need 
no more garden space, would avoid the shading effect of large trees, 
could have a succession of really good eating-apples for about eight 
monthsand still have room for a small tree of the early cooker ‘Grenadier’ 
and the long-keeping ‘Bramley’s Seedling’. They would have the fun of 
discussing the relative merits of varieties and could satisfy varying 
alates. 

r The same would apply to pears, though there is no need to plant 
culinary pears, a stewed ‘Comice’ windfall is far superior! We haveas yet 
no dwarfing stock for pears, but a row of cordons would serve the 
purpose. 

If space permits, a few gages or plums could be grown, but they 
require more room and their season is so short. 

Many people long to grow cherries. Not a difficult fruit to grow on 
suitable soil, except for its liability to bacterial canker, but of little use in 
the garden. The birds will have far, far more cherries than the owner. I 
am often asked how we keep the birds off. We do our best with guns, with 
cartridge-ropes, with acetylene detonators, but lose many. The answer 
would be, I think, that in a fair-sized orchard there are so many cherries 
that the birds cannot devour the lot and a reasonable share is left for the 
grower! 

The soft fruits I personally find less exciting to grow. The strawberry 
is, of course, the queen of soft fruits and every gardener should have 
some, while the raspberry runs it very close in the estimation of many. 
There is a very interesting range of varieties of gooseberry, but red 
currants are rather limited in use. Black currants are in the limelight at 
present and are making fancy prices for those who are not growing under 
contract. There may be three reasons for their present high value. 
When prices are low, as they were, growers cease planting and even 
grub their bushes, leading to a scarcity. The increasing popularity of 
black-currant juice as a beverage, much of which, I believe, is exported, 
takes an ever greater quantity off the market. The difficulty of getting 
pickers is discouraging many growers from planting. 

But the black currant makes a most excellent jam and is an interest- 
ing crop to grow. Varieties seem to vary in their cultural requirements 
and a variety that does best in Kent may be surpassed in Norfolk by 
quite a different variety. We should like to have a wider spread of 
maturity to ease the picking and preserving problems. 

Blackberries and loganberries are in limited demand and occupy a 
small place in the fruit-grower’s calendar. 

The breeding of new varieties has always been a hobby of some 
nurserymen and many amateurs. We owe much to the introductions 
of the firms of Rivers and Laxton, to name only two, but the remark- 
able thing is that many of our most popular fruit varieties are chance 
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seedlings. Our Secretary, MR. SIMMONDS, has traced the history of some 
of these and published the results of his researches in our JOURNAL. 
Amateurs’ deliberate efforts at crossing have not met with much success, 
judging from the seedlings which are sent to the Society for the opinion 
of the Fruit Committee. Is it not remarkable how often our geese appear 
like swans in our own eyes? 

Breeding of new varieties of fruit is now being done on a large scale 
at our Research Stations. After some 40 years’ work six excellent new 
cherries selected from many thousands of seedlings have been distributed 
and can now be found in commercial orchards, while several promising 
new apples have been freed for propagation and a number of pears are 
under trial. Those not in the know can have little idea of the immense 
amount of work involved—the emasculation of the flowers—the hand 
pollination—the collection and sowing of the seeds—the anxious evalua- 
tion and roguing of the seedlings—the testing of the more promising 
ones for health, disease resistance and quality—the final selection of a 
few for extended trial and the disappointment in finding that most of 
them fail to satisfy the requirements enumerated earlier. 

Work is also proceeding with the soft fruits and cane fruits. The 
breakdown of the ‘Auchincruive Climax’ strawberry has been a severe 
blow to the industry, but there are others with similar properties, which 
will, it is hoped, take its place, while some of the so-called Cambridge 
varieties are being widely tried. Of a new raspberry much is required. It 
should be suitable for canning, jam and the table, hang well for picking, 
not be crumbly, free-cropping and of good flavour. Some useful varieties 
have been produced and the work is proceeding. 

We have a thornless blackberry and there is the prospect of a thorn- 
less gooseberry. That would, indeed, be an advance. 

Experience, however, indicates to the breeder the parents most likely 
to give useful offspring and will speed up the work. It is complicated by 
the fact that the apple, for instance, has a very complicated make-up and 
the colour alone is due to a complex of several genes. It is stil] a matter 
of wonder to me how the breeder can introduce, by suitable back- 
crossings, some special character he needs from an otherwise useless 
variety. But he runs the risk, of course, in the process, of losing some 
character he needs and may have to go back and metaphorically pick 
it up. 
We growers are greatly interested in the new root-stocks for apples, 
known as the Malling-Merton Series. They were bred primarily for 
resistance to woolly aphid and so are crosses with ‘Northern Spy’. They 
have been selected for this property, easy propagation, absence of sucker- 
ing, good anchorage and the property of inducing early fruiting in the 
scion variety. They range from semi-dwarfing to vigorous, are now being 
tested on a large scale and are available to growers. It may well be that 
they will replace the original Malling series. We have not yet got a com- 
parable series of quince stocks for pears, but are trying to breed some, 
while we have been searching for years for a dwarfing cherry stock. 
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If we could grow cherries on a small tree, we should save the picker’s 
time climbing up and down tall ladders and provide a tree that the 
amateur could net and protect from birds. 

Now, the amateur must plant fruit in the garden he has. Fruits are 
reasonably tolerant of their environment and can be grown fairly satis- 
factorily where it might be unremunerative for the commercial grower. 
The latter has to think of frost-free sites, if possible avoid heavy soils 
which need draining and shallow or light soils, which dry out if rainfall is 
deficient. He must consider the availability of labour and of water for 
spraying and, if possible, for irrigation and eschew areas of either high or 
low average rainfall. 

He has to curb his enthusiasm for planting and remember that the 
cost of establishing an orchard of apples now amounts to over £200 an 
acre by the time the orchard is paying its way and that provision must 
then be made for packing and storing, which entail further outlay of 
capital. 

P The choice of varieties is fairly straightforward for some fruits. The 
local N.A.A.S. officer can advise on the varieties of soft fruits, cherries 
and plums which do well in his district, but in apples we seem to be 
concentrating on ‘Worcester Pearmain’ and ‘Cox’s Orange Pippin’ and 
in pears the main planting is of ‘Conference’. 

At onetime, as you know, ‘Cox’ was so difficult to grow that it was not 
considered a commercial variety. With modern methods we have dis- 
proved that but it is temperamental in its reaction to sprays and its 
foliage is rarely as good as we should like. Its eating quality, however, 
ensures its place as our Number One variety. ‘Worcester Pearmain’ has 
been one of our stand-bys for many years and will so continue if we 
resist the temptation to pick it prematurely. Some of us cannot grow an 
attractive ‘Laxton’s Superb’, we do not all succeed with ‘Fortune’, while 
‘Miller’s Seedling’ needs expensive thinning, so we are anxiously watch- 
ing the trials of new varieties. 

There is, of course, an immense range of good garden pears but few 
are grown commercially. ‘Laxton’s Superb’, ‘Williams’ Bon Chrétien’ 
and “Beurré Hardy’ are probably the most useful companions for ‘Con- 
ference,’ but ‘Doyenné du Comice’ also deserves a place because of its 
supreme quality. I could talk at length about pear and apple varieties, 
but, as already said, they have been dealt with at previous meetings. I 
merely want to indicate the problems we have to face. 

Having acquired our land and selected our varieties, we have to plan 
our planting. In the case of the amateur I have suggested that really 
dwarfing stocks are the most appropriate, but the picture is different for 
the commercial grower. East Malling is frequently being asked for 
advice about stocks and planting distances but has never had the land or 
facilities for a large-scale trial, although an immense amount of know- 
ledge has been accumulated about the behaviour and cropping of 
varieties on different stocks. 

So when, in 1946, I was planning some large-scale planting of 
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apples and pears, I offered to put at the disposal of the Director four 
ten-acre blocks for experiment. I declined to face the complication of 
randomized plots, remarking that, though four equal-sized blocks might 
not satisfy the statistician, if each was as large as 10 acres and if they 
were on reasonably uniform soil, they would probably satisfy growers. 

So we planned four square plots of ten acres each with identical 
permanent plantings of twenty-six trees each side, 25} feet apart. 
“Cox’s Orange Pippin’ was the main variety, with ‘Worcester Pearmain’, 
‘Fortune’ and ‘Sunset’ as pollinators, all on M.II stock. 

Plot 1 had no interplants, Plot 2 had fillers of the same varieties on 
M.VII stock giving an 18-foot plant, while Plot 3 had three fillers on 
M.IX giving a plant of 12} feet. The fourth plot was interplanted, half 
with gooseberries and half with black currants. I was reluctant to plant 
this last plot as my view is that top and soft fruits should not be mixed. 
However, I was persuaded that this was desirable to round off the experi- 
ment. Careful records of receipts and expenditure have been kept and 
the whole scheme has been costed by the Economics Department at 
Wye College. A preliminary report has been published and a further 
report will be published soon. 

The question of interplanting has been a fruitful source of argument 
in the past. The advocates of close planting argue that full use should be 
made of the land and that the fillers will bring in a useful return before 
they have to be grubbed. Their opponents say that you increase your 
initial capital outlay, that most growers cannot bring themselves to 
grub the fillers when they are at last bearing profitable crops and that 
the permanent trees will be damaged by overcrowding. I should add 
that the selected planting distance of 25} feet was a compromise between 
different views, as we did not know how trees would grow on this farm. 

Now what happened ? 

The first observation is that the trees in the first plot, where there aie 
no fillers, have not grown so well and have borne less fruit. This we 
attribute to the rather high winds at this altitude, some 460 feet. We 
conciude that in the closer plant the trees to some extent shelter each 
other and this is confirmed by anemometer readings in the different 
plots. This strengthens materially the position of the advocate of preli- 
minary close plantings. It appears also that the filler trees have, by their 
recorded crops, already paid for themselves. 

I will now give you, in pounds per acre, the total expenditure on each 
of the plots, the net returns and the net cost. The expenditure figure 
includes all cultural operations including grassing down, overhead 
charges and depreciation on implements and buildings and interest at 
4 per cent on the accumulated expenditure. Now that the trees, in their 
tenth year, have got to the stage where, short of some disaster, the receipts 
exceed the expenditure, we can arrive at the total capital involved in 
establishing 10 acres of apples under these different systems. Plot 4 is 
omitted, because the picture is made unrealistic by a good crop of black- 
currants in the year when they made a fantastically artificial price. 
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Plot I Plot II Plot III 
£ £ £ 
First three years’ expenditure . 49 82 155 

Operating costs to September 

Accumulated interest charges . 67 79 95 
267 367 511 
Net receipts for fruit ; ‘ 85 208 408 
£182 £159 £103 


These figures have been criticized by a well-known grower as being 
much too high. My answer is that they may be, but they are factual. I 
will not say they cannot be improved on, but some estimates omit the 
inevitable overhead charges and a charge for interest. This last is surely 
necessary as the capital could be earning interest if invested elsewhere. 

The value of this trial lies in its indication to a prospective grower, 
how much capital he may need to establish a plantation of apples. I have 
dealt in some detail with the apple because that is the most important 
home-grown fruit. 

Perhaps at this point I should add that the investment of capital is 
even now far from ended. What is to be done with our fruit ? A packing 
shed is necessary and, if the acreage is considerable, refrigerated storage 
is almost essential. 

Alternatively, one might be able to join a co-operative packing 
station if one exists in the district. This will entail a heavy investment 
of capital to become a member, but almost certainly less than would be 
involved in providing one’s own plant. It is difficult to give an estimate, 
but I can say that between the wars I had invested {70 per acre of 
established fruit in pack-house and stores and was not adequately 
equipped. 

Our thoughts have already ranged widely, but there are still many 
problems facing us. In spite of all the research being carried on, we are 
still woefully ignorant of many factors which influence the growth and 
cropping of our trees or bushes. Having upset the balance of nature in 
our endeaveur to produce more and better fruit at less cost, we run into 
many difficulties which did not appear to harass our predecessors. Con- 
sider apple and pear scab, for instance. This is no new trouble, it is 
interesting to see it illustrated in some of the old Pomologies. But it 
appears to have become much more difficult to control during our 
lifetime. You will all be familiar with the ‘Bramley’s Seedling’ apple 
and the older among you will remember that thirty-five years ago it was 
regarded as a scab-free variety. Now it is one of our most susceptible 
varieties because it has presumably selected out and bred up a strain 
of the changing fungus which readily infects it. The chemists are 
continually producing new chemicals to combat this trouble, but a 
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most interesting development has been an extract from the sap of ‘Cox’s 
Orange Pippin’ which has a definite inhibiting effect on the growth of 
the scab fungus. The chemists then got to work on this extract, sepa- 
rated its constituents and isolated the effective agent. By slightly altering 
its chemical compositions they have produced an even more effective 
inhibitor. This work is still in its early stages and the substance must 
be tested in the field and on a range of varieties, but it does hold out 
great hope. 

Similarly with insect pests, new chemicals for their control are being 
put at our disposal which may be most effective for a few seasons and 
then appear to lose their potency. D.D.T. for example, was found by 
American fruit growers to satisfy their needs when lead arsenate in eight 
or more applications failed to control their major pest, the codlin moth, 
but the process of natural selection seems to be raising up new and 
resistant strains of their enemy. A further complication is that the red 
spider mite has now become a major and alarming pest due to the 
destruction by D.D.T. of predators of the mite. Entomologists are now 
giving much attention to the possibility of biologica! control of some of 
our insect pests, which is what, of course, occurs in the unsprayed garden. 

Even bacteria do not spare the fruit-grower. The cherry growers’ 
major problem is bacterial canker, which, apart from destroying isolated 
branches, can completely kill a tree in two or three years. Bordeaux 
mixture appears to be a palliative, but the correct timing of the applica- 
tion is tricky, infection appears to enter through the leaf scars as the 
leaves fall. Experiments with anti-biotics have given promising results, 
but much research is still needed to substantiate this approach. Breed- 
ing of resistant varieties is another possible line. 

The most alarming development, however, is the advance of the 
virus. A generation or two ago, strawberries could be grown in healthy 
condition for a number of years. Now plants peter out in three years or 
even inone. I remember so well the beautiful vigorous canes of ‘Lloyd 
George’ raspberry we used to have. In the course of time the canes 
became ever weaker and the conclusion was that the soil did not suit 
them or rainfall was deficient. Now we know that the failure was due to 
a virus. 

The pathologists have now identified and separated several viruses 
in each of these fruits and the interesting point is that the plant may be 
able to tolerate one virus without deterioration. Introduce an additional 
virus and the complex soon destroys the plant. A distinction must be 
drawn, however, between sensitive and tolerant varieties. The sensitive 
varieties collapse rapidly when infected, and can be grubbed, leaving 
the non-infected ones to crop, perhaps another year. The tolerant 
varieties carry the virus but show no external evidence, but they 
gradually fail from its effects. 

The virus is normally spread by insect vectors and the task of the 
entomologist, a very difficult one, is to determine what insect is the 
vector and possibly devise a control for it. It is fascinating to learn that 
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the strawberry viruses have been separated out by the feeding habits of 
the strawberry aphid. If fed on an infected plant for a short time, it will 
pick up one virus, if fed for a longer time it will pick up another and by 
transferring it to a clean plant and permitting it to feed for the appro- 
priate period of time, one virus at a time can be transmitted. 

The method of testing for virus is to graft the plant under test on to 
an indicator plant, in the case of the strawberry on to a plant of the wild 
strawberry which collapses at once if the test plant is infected. By this 
technique a whole range of “‘ clean”’ varieties of our common fruits is 
gradually being selected. If clean ones cannot be found, an ingenious 
system of heat treatment has been devised. If the treatment is at a 
suitable temperature and for a sufficient period, the virus may be 
inactivated. Clean material in small quantities is then supplied to the 
‘Nuclear Stock Association’ which arranges for the small nucleus to be 
propagated and multiplied by the hundred thousand, in sufficient 
quantity to supply the needs of the commercial grower. 

Now the virus-infected strawberry or raspberry is fairly obvious, 
but a more subtle danger is the virus infection of tree fruit. We are 
familiar with apple mosaic, with the rubbery wood and chat fruit of 
‘Lord Lambourne’ apple and the stony-pit of some pears, but our viro- 
logists are now identifying viruses in all our tree fruits. Some are 
fairly evident, such as tatter-leaf in cherries, which we might diagnose 
as wind or other physical damage, but there are other and more subtle 
effects. We believe there is a virus which has a dwarfing or growth- 
inhibiting effect. Seeing some trees in an orchard rather smaller than 
others we might conclude that they were on an unfavourable patch of 
land, that for some reason their root system had suffered or that the 
budding or grafting had not been up to standard, whereas a virus was 
the real cause. These examples indicate the importance of adequate 
research work and the need for growers to keep in touch with its 
progress. 

Another aspect which greatly interests the grower is the physiology 
of the tree. We have learnt a good deal about the nutritional require- 
ments of the tree, we know that a tree cannot grow healthily in the absence 
of certain minor and major elements, that excess of one element may 
inhibit the uptake of another, that the correction of a deficiency may be 
a slow and difficult process but we have no accurate means of determin- 
ing, say, how much nitrogen a tree needs. We can only look at the tree 
and make a guess. We know that grassing-down helps to correct some of 
these deficiencies but that it may also give the tree a definite shock. 
Additional nitrogen and water do not always put this right. 

We want to know what makes the tree function, what delays the 
cropping of some varieties, why are some varieties markedly biennial, 
what conditions cause a good set of fruit or the reverse ? We must know 
more about the conditions of storage, so that we can present our fruit 
to the public in good condition over a longer period. In short, we need 
much more knowledge to enable us to grow larger and more regular 
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crops and so supply at a lower cost to the consumer the fruit which is of 
such vital importance to his health and well-being. 

I have briefly outlined the problems which face the fruit-grower, a 
rather random collection of statements and ideas. Their recital will, I 
hope, give you a picture of the interesting life of the fruit-grower and 
stimulate you to study more closely your own fruit trees. 


THE GARDENS AT WAYFORD MANOR 
Patrick M. Synge 


HE old manor house of Wayford in the south-west corner of Somerset 
Tis built of tawny yellow ham stone, mellowed in the centre part 
from the thirteenth century; with its courtyard and sixteenth-century 
porch it forms an unusually beautiful setting for the hillside garden which 
MR. HUMPHREY BAKER and his father and mother have made around it. 

The house has something of an Italian look and additions to it have 
accentuated this effect. The garden with its courtyard, terraces, stone- 
pillared balustrade, loggia, pools and columnar cypresses and junipers 
has been cleverly designed to carry on this tendency. 

Wayford, which is near Crewkerne, is only nine miles from the sea 
and although 500 feet up the garden undoubtedly derives some influence 
from the milder sea air, although not so much as might have been 
anticipated. It is on a steep slope facing south-east and the house stands 
on the top terrace, so there is excellent drainage of spring frosts. The 
soil is lime-free and a good loam. 

In addition to several acres of garden and orchard below the house 
there is a large and rather wild woodland garden standing to the north- 
west of the house and completely separate from the other garden, so 
it will be described separately later in this article. 

The original garden is reputed to date from Elizabethan times, but 
all that remains now is the uppermost terrace and the flight of stone 
steps down to the terrace below. On these upper terraces the planting 
has been restrained and kept simple on purpose so that the design and 
architecture give the greater part of the effect. As one enters on the left is 
a low stone wall partly covered with Cotoneaster horizontalis and screen- 
ing off the courtyard before the house (Fig. 143). In this there is just 
one specimen of Magnolia soulangiana ‘rustica rubra’, a large Chimon- 
anthus against the wall of the house and four terracotta Italian urns 
flanking the approach to the porch, while on the right is another little 
court with figs and small trees as in the yard of an Italian inn, while in 
the centre is a statue of Mercury. On the wall behind is a deep red 
chaenomeles. In the beds are irises. Opposite the porch is a clipped 
horseshoe-shaped, high yew hedge surrounding a fine copy of the Byzan- 
tine font at Ravenna, while two Italian cypresses behind, now 20 feet high 
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Fic. 142—View through arch of yew showing part of the upper terrace and 
columnar juniper (See p. 529) 
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Fic. 143—Front of the house with courtyard and Magnolia  soulangiana behind 
a mass of Cotoneaster horizontalis growing over a low wall (See p. 528) 


Photos, J. E. Downward 


Fic. 144—Upper terrace showing horse-chestnuts and balustrade. Below the wall 
is a border of Michaelmas daisies (See p. 529) 
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Fic. 145—Lower terrace with Magnolia x soulangiana and view towards the 
Dorset hills (See pp. 529-30) 


Photos, J. E. Downward 

Fic. 146—Conifers in the Rock Garden showing Picea albertiana conica, 8 feet 
high, and Chamaecyparis lawsoniana ‘Wisselii’, 25 feet high. The size is shown 
by the figure of MR. BAKER on the right (See p. 530) 
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Fic. 150—Eucomis comosa A.M. July 3, 1956. Shown by the 


Guernsey 
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Fic. 149—Echium pininana grown by w 


, Kew (See p. 541) 
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Director, 
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Fic. 151—Pool in lower garden with dwarf Japanese maple and a Japanese lantern 
(See p. 532) 
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Photos, F. F. Downward 
Fic, 152—An unusually fine specimen of Rhododendron ‘Loder’s White’ in the 
Woodland Garden. The figure in the right-hand corner shows the size (See p. 533) 
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Fic. 153—Viburnum » hillieri ‘Winton’ A.M. July 3, 1956. A new hybrid 
exhibited by Messrs. Hillier & Sons (See pp. 538 and 541) 


Photo, W. A. Warry 
Fic. 154—Calceolaria integrifolia grown by MR. W. A. WARRY in Guernsey. ‘This 


magnificent plant measures 8 feet across with a circumference of about 25 feet 
and was two years old and grown in open ground (See p. 537) 
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Fic. 155—The Karroo Violet, Aptosimum indivisum (See pp. 536 and 540) 
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Fic. 156—Part of the Great Autumn Show at Olympia, 1956. ‘The Wisley exhibit 
of greenhouse plants is in the centre 
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in spite of growing in the gravel of the path, complete the picture. This 
part of the front garden was designed by MR. HAROLD PETO, MR. BAKER’S 
uncle. 

From this, one passes through an arch cut in massive old yew and 
the view opens out showing in the distance the Dorset hills across the 
valley (Fig. 142). This view has been compared with that from the ram- 
parts of Sienna. This part of the terrace is paved and runs at right angles 
to the house along to a small arbour set against the wall. A few formal beds 
planted with wallflowers, some clipped topiary, and a small water-lily 
pool with a delightful statue are shaded by two enormous chestnuts from 
the terrace below; as elsewhere in the garden, the effect of formality is 
softened by the masses of flowers spilling out on to the stones and the 
self-sown seedlings of linaria and other dwarf plants among them which 
have been left wherever possible. An old wisteria against the wall of 
the house has at its base a mass of sky-blue Brunnera macrophylla 
self-sown out on the terrace and foaming like a giant forget-me-not. A 
few steps beside an old columnar juniper lead down to a long grass 
terrace bordered by the lovely stone balustrading shown in the photo- 
graph (Fig. 144) and set on top of an old stone wall. The design for this 
balustrade was copied from pieces dug up many years ago and some of 
these pieces have been used to flank a short flight of steps leading from 
one corner down into another small walled garden. A rocky bank with 
dwarf plants growing in great masses flanks the stems. But the dominant 
feature of this terrace is the two enormous horse-chestnuts at the end 
furthest from the house. ‘They are at least 150 years old and present a 
vast, dense, rounded mass of dark green lit up only by the large white 
candles of flower. It is an unusually good form of horse-chestnut and 
the white flowers are prominently marked with red. Underneath are 
early flowering bulbs, snowdrops, aconites and Crocus tomasinianus. At 
the foot of a low wall is a thick planting of Amaryllis belladonna and 
Iris unguicularis for autumn and winter display. 

From the corner by the chestnuts a short flight of steps leads down 
into a little walled garden with a pool. At each end of the pool is a large 
specimen maple and around are beds of irises, hostas and paeonies, an 
unusually interesting combination of different types of foliage. In the 
autumn these maples now 15 to 20 feet in height and nearly as much 
across present a very striking spectacle; one colours and drops while 
the other is still green. On the wall is an old specimen of Buddleia 
colvilei. The lower gardens also contain a large number of these very 
fine maples, which have grown magnificently and MR. BAKER related how 
they had been bought by his father as young plants in bundles of twenty- 
five for £1 per bundle at a sale of plants imported from Japan at 
Protheroe and Morris’s auction rooms. Certainly it was the best garden 
bargain he ever made. 

A small archway from this walled garden leads on to the main 
terrace garden, but this part will more often be approached down the 
old stone steps in the centre of the wall and balustrade. At the foot of 
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this wall on each side are wide borders filled with Michaelmas daisies 
and these undoubtedly need much less maintenance than would a 
mixed herbaceous border, while the only climber against the grey stone 
is a purple-leaved vine, in the autumn rich in its warm vinous colour. 

Flanking the central path across this terrace are long rectangular 
beds with violas, spring bulbs and other such plants and in summer a 
few dahlias and penstemons. They also contain a series of conical clipped 
box trees each about 4 feet high. On the right is a pergola with roses 
and clematis, but the eye is chiefly drawn to the great plant of Magnolia 
soulangiana on the left. This has old and twisted branches, some now 
almost horizontal and reaching out close to the ground (Fig. 145). It is 
now over 30 feet across and about 13 feet high and screens the long 
pond, shaped as a canal, which runs along the edge of that side of the 
terrace. An old sundial with a bulbous base placed near one corner in 
front of two tall cypresses, some single Kerria bushes and a berberis with 
plum-coloured leaves against the grey wall add notes of interest to this 
terrace. 

Continuing down the hill we come to the old rock garden where the 
dominating interest lies in the “dwarf” conifers which over a period of 
fifty years have grown very large. There are specimens of Chamaecy- 
paris lawsoniana ‘Wisselii’ with several large branches from close to the 
base and up to 25 feet in height. In late spring and early summer these 
appear almost deep crimson in colour so numerous are the little red 
male cones, contrasting well with the glaucous foliage. It is noticeable 
that these old trees (Fig. 146) no longer have a columnar habit as is usually 
associated with this tree. The trunk and branches have been cleaned up 
for the first 5 or 6 feet to show the wood and this undoubtedly displays 
them to advantage. Other unusual conifers to be seen in this part of the 
garden include Taxus baccata adpressa aurea, a flat-spreading tree again 
trimmed up to show the trunk, Pinus cembra, P. sylvestris beauvronensis 
with three trunks 15 feet in height and as much across the top, Juniperus 
squamata meyeri 12 feet, Picea engelmanni (syn. Abies nigra), P. orientalis, 
Chamaecyparis lawsoniana, C. pisifera squarrosa, a \ovely tree 30 feet high 
retaining its grey-blue juvenile foliage, formerly known as Retinospora 
squarrosa, Pinus pinea, Juniperus squamata meyeri, three very large trees 
grown together but each forming several trunks (Fig. 147); these last 
are well placed on the top of horizontal rocks; while in the lower garden 
there is another unusually fine specimen of the C. pisifera squarrosa 
juniper, at least 30 feet in height. It is most interesting to see the sizes 
that these conifers, usually recommended for rock gardens, will attain 
in a good situation and some of them are so decorative that they should 
undoubtedly be planted more freely than they are. At the base of the 
rock garden are some large specimens, at least 8 feet high, of the conical 
yellowish-green Picea albertiana conica, often seen as small bushes on 
rock gardens. Some of these conifers are probably unique in their size 


and vigour. 
The rock garden is underplanted with spreading labour-saving 
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plants to produce ground cover and there are many lessons of this kind 
to be seen with good effect throughout the garden. The deep blue and 
purple-blue Lithospermum purpureo-coeruleum, has spread widely and 
was flowering freely in May. Through these carpets numerous small 
bulbs have been naturalized and flower freely, aconites, snowdrops, 
Crocus tomasinianus, cyclamen, particularly C. repandum, C. europaeum 
and C. neapolitanum, colchicum and even the dark red graceful Tulipa 
sprengeri, which sows itself about also in the meadow below; the pale 
creamy-yel’ow 7. tarda, and forms of 7. kaufmanniana are among the 
earlier tulips to flower and are followed by 7. chrysantha and T. 
sprengeri. It must be a lovely sight early in the year. A spring at the 
top feeds a small cascade running down from a pool overlooked by a 
Japanese lantern, while between 10-foot specimens of the blue-grey 
columnar Funiperus communis hibernica stands a stone Buddha. Coto- 
neaster congestus follows the form of the rocks in spreading masses. 

As a contrast to the informality of the rock gardens a long grass 
walk leads along its top and off to the right bordered on the upper side 
by an old grey stone wall overtopped with an old clipped yew hedge and 
flanked by a narrow border with tulips which looked very well against 
the grey stone. On the other side are more tall junipers, perhaps 12 feet 
in height, while between them are irises (Fig. 148). Below this is a 
rectangular meadow which used to be an old tennis court, but which has 
now been planted with a collection of Sorbus species. An unusually 
large old specimen of the contorted hazel contrasts here with a horizontal 
mass of Viburnum davidi. 

Below the rock garden a small sloping lawn leads to the old cider 
apple orchard where the grass beneath the tall gnarled trees is full of 
daffodils and Crocus versicolor which seed freely. In the borders beside 
the orchard are some very old cherries and a 30-foot or more ‘Kanzan’ 
makes a very fine flowering tree. In these borders also are a number of 
old rhododendrons grown from seed given to MR. BAKER after a visit to 
the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, many years ago. A number of 
these are forms of R. decorum which flower freely, and there is also a 
fine cream ‘Penjerrick’, one of the loveliest of all rhododendrons. Others 
here include ‘Loder’s White’, which is so particularly fine in the wood- 
land garden, various forms of ‘Loderi’, ‘Colonel Rogers’, a hybrid of 
R. faiconeri x R. niveum, with most decorative large tawny orange buds 
and fine foliage, contrasting well with the grey cedar above; there is 
also a selection of the older hybrids such as ‘Pink Pearl’, ‘Joseph 
Whitworth’ and ‘Betty Wormald’ as well as such species as R. thomsonit, 
R. arboreum, R. campanulatum, R. pseudoyanthinum and R. sutchuenense, 
the majority of these species having also been raised from seed. 
Staphylaea colchica here has made a good tree and is a flower not often 
seen. The green snake-bark of Acer grosseri hersti always adds interest 
to a garden and contrasts with the orange-pink bark of Betula maximo- 
wiczii, a large tree planted lower down, and backed by the dark green of 
Pinus radiata which help to make a windshield from the south-west. A 
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tall yellow-foliaged cypress also stands up well against this dark mass. 
Other cherries here include ‘Shirotae’ (‘Mt. Fuji’), ‘longipes’ and the 
double gean, while Malus baccata has grown into a large tree and gives 
good value again in the autumn with its brilliant and late deep yellow 
leaf colour and crimson fruit. In late autumn and winter small flowers 
of Phyllyrea latifolia scent the air. The lower garden below the orchard 
is planted chiefly as a wild garden with naturalized masses of gunneras 
and hostas; rodgersias and Petasites peltatus, with their magnificent 
great leaves, border the two small ponds. Here also are some of the 
finest Japanese maples, cherries and conifers in the garden, while 
fritillaries, cream camassias, Lilium pardalinum and L. martagon have 
naturalized themselves. A green maple with finely divided foliage 
makes a vast hummock on a small promontory jutting out into the water 
(Fig. 151) while the contrast of a pinkish-red Acer japonicum dissectum 
against the dark green of Cupressus obtusa and Chamaecyparis lawsoniana 
‘Wisselii’ and Juniperus communis hibernica makes a \ovely sight in the 
autumn. Over one pond hang pink ‘Kanzan’ cherries mirrored in the 
water with Japanese lanterns, primulas, /ris sibirica and other moisture- 
loving plants. Azaleas, pieris and magnolias are also present and in 
spring the old trees of Magnolia denudata, M. stellata, M. salicifolia and 
the various forms of M. soulangiana are a fine sight. This part of the 
garden should also be visited in the autumn to see the colouring of the 
Japanese maples and of the taxodiums. The maples are particularly 
brilliant in all varying shades of yellow, orange and scarlet and colour 
in succession over a long period. 


THE WOODLAND GARDEN 


The woodland garden is quite separate from the other gardens and 
encircles a large meadow on three sides, across which one can look over 
the peaceful scene of buttercups and cows to the edges of the wood with 
its varying greens. It is 550 feet above sea level at the top and drops 
slightly to a lake at the bottom which has been formed by a small dam 
made in the stream by MR. HUMPHREY BAKER’s father. The planting of 
rhododendrons and other shrubs was started in 1923 after visits to such 
famous gardens in Scotland as Monreith and Logan. 

Around the lake the trees have grown very quickly and at the head 
there is a fine group of three Prunus yedoensis, now 25 feet or more in 
height and covered with flower in the spring. As a background for 
them there is a group of large Pinus radiata and at the other end of the 
lake is a large group of Norway maples, also lovely in the early spring 
when in flower, and underplanted with a carpet of blue Anemone 
apennina. Here Sequoia sempervirens, the redwood, has reached 50 feet 
and so has Abies procera glauca, a fine tree with its deep crimson cones 
making a contrast to the glaucous foliage. This is the grey form of 
the tree more often known as Abies nobilis. Even more unusual is a large 
tree of Nothofagus procera, one of the Chilean beeches, which has also 
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reached a height of about 50 feet. Pinus ayacahuite has made a fine 
40-foot specimen. 

Throughout the wood, which is always moist from several springs, 
the natural ground cover has been left, so that in the spring there is a 
mass of celandines and bluebells, while later pink ragged robin and 
yellow dead nettle and ferns take over. The undergrowth is cut by 
hand with a scythe only once a year and so the wood has a wild natural 
appearance and with the rhododendrons and other flowering trees must 
have something of the look of part of a Himalayan forest. 

The older trees are for the most part oaks and in many cases their 
shade has drawn up the rhododendrons of which there is a big and 
interesting collection in the wood. This collection is particularly strong 
in some of the older hybrids and during the year I have seen very few 
rhododendrons to compare with the ‘Loder’s White’ in this wood. It 
is a superb plant, naturally layered down all round, perhaps 15 feet in 
height now and 33 feet through and was literally covered with flower 
(Fig. 152). It is surprising that such a good and completely hardy plant 
is not more often seen. R. fargesii, 12 feet by 21 feet, made another 
fine sight with its pink flowers fading to white but heavily blotched at 
the base with crimson. Throughout the wood numerous seedlings of 
R. decorum have been grown and several of these have a strong pink 
tinge in their flowers. As a woodland plant it is very successful. The 
Heligan form of R. griffithianum had survived the winter undamaged 
and was now 15 feet by 10 feet and flowering freely. An unusual 
rhododendron was a magenta-purple coloured form of R. cinnabarinum 
roylei, now 10 feet in height. It was effective as a woodland plant and 
had been placed beside a group of scarlet and blood-red eriogynum 
hybrids. R. rex has made a very fine plant 18 feet high and is excellent 
both for its foliage and flower. All the members of the Triflorum Series 
are also useful woodland plants. 

Among the hybrids, ‘Sunrise’, ‘Ibex’, ‘May Day’, ‘Coronation Day’ 
with its very large flowers, ‘Sun of Austerlitz’, ‘China’, ‘Polar Bear’ and 
‘Aladdin’ were all notable. There are also several interesting unnamed 
or little-known hybrids raised by the late MR. MAGOR and by GILL of 
Falmouth. In this category R. auriculatum x R. griffithianum has 
produced a good seedling with a very large truss of flower while 
‘Nausicaa’ (R. calophytum x R. ‘Gill’s Triumph’) has very fine foliage 
with large narrow leaves and trusses of pink flowers, frilled at the edges 
of the corollas and with a crimson blotch at the base. The large-leaved 
rhododendrons are also grown freely and R. macabeanum has made 
several good trees while R. falconeri, R. sinogrande and R. eximium have 
done well. 

In addition to the rhododendrons there is a camellia walk with many 
plants twenty-five years or more old. Here are 8-foot specimens of such 
varieties as ‘Gloire de Nantes’ and this area is a beautiful sight in spring. 
Magnolias have also grown unusually well. M. obovata, of which there 
is a fine flowering group, has reached 30 feet in twenty-five years, 
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M. macrophylla has reached 25 feet. It has probably the largest leaves of 
those grown in this country, and presents a strikingly fresh yellowish- 
green mass of colour throughout the summer as a contrast to the dark 
leathery leaves of M. delavayi, which is also doing well. An unusual 
evergreen found here is Osmanthus forrestii, 20 feet high and 25 feet 
through, whose small yellow flowers in February have a strong scent. 
In colder gardens, however, this has been reported as a tender plant. 
Viburnum rhytidophyllum has made an 18-foot-high hedge, planted from 
self-sown seedlings collected in the wood and is now very hand- 
some. 

Japanese cherries have grown unusually well and trees of the pink 
‘Kanzan’ and the creamy-yellow ‘Ukon’ have reached about 40 feet in 
twenty-five to thirty years. These were both grafted at the base but have 
been drawn up by the surrounding trees which have gradually been 
thinned around so as to let in more light. 

In such a woodland garden the problem of tree thinning is no easy 
one. It is necessary to keep a good screen for wind shelter while a tree 
cover will te some extent control some of the undergrowth but if one 
waits too long to cut out some of the bigger trees it may be difficult to 
do this without breaking the rhododendrons and shrubs planted below. 
It is probably desirable early in one’s scheme of planting to decide 
which are to be the permanent trees. However, when such a garden is 
treated naturally and the plants allowed to grow freely it can be very 
rewarding and is also one of the easiest forms of garden to maintain 
provided one can establish a suitable balance between trees, ground 
cover and shrubs and keep the paths clear enough for easy walking. 
These should not be too narrow. 

As in the main garden by the house the conifers have grown well 
and among the number noted are Abies webbiana with sapphire-blue 
erect cones, Picea breweriana, a 12-foot specimen with its weeping 
branches, Podocarpus chilensis, 15 feet, and Pinus armandii, nearly 
50 feet and very fine. Davidia involucrata has been placed beside a 
small stream and the 50-foot specimen was blooming better than ever 
after the previous hot summer, being covered with the hanging ‘white 
pocket handkerchiefs’ formed by the large bracts. In the autumn the 
rich yellow of a large tulip tree (Liriodendron tulipifera) was a magnifi- 
cent sight contrasting with the deep green of the conifers. 

The garden at Wayford Manor and the Woodland Garden are 
both open on behalf of the District Nurses Association every day during 
the summer from April 1 till the end of October and are well worth a 
visit. MR. BAKER has asked me also to say that for the state of the garden 
he is greatly indebted to the hard work and enthusiasm of his gardener, 
MR. R. GARRETT. 


PLANTS AND PROBLEMS—XXX 


LEAFY GALL ON DAHLIAS 


Question. When I dug up my dahlias I noticed one or two had curious 
cauliflower-like growths at the bases of their stems. Is this anything 
dangerous and shall I destroy the plants ? 


Answer. From your description we suspect the dahlia plants you 
mention are attacked by the Leafy Gall organism (Corynebacterium 
fascians) and you should destroy affected plants whenever you see 
this trouble. It may not spread rapidly but it can affect a great 
variety of herbacecus plants such as chrysanthemum, dahlia, sweet 
pea, geranium, etc., in many cases causing dwarfing. It is easily 
identified by the malformed gall-like growths at the base of the stem 
resembling a tight mass of very short shoots all crowded together. 


COMPOSTING OF COUCH GRASS 


Question. Recently we have bought a bungalow near Woking where the 
soil is poor and is more sandy than I have ever seen. At the moment 
I am forking out couch grass and have the mind to compost it, but 
neighbours all tell me that it should be burnt. What, please, are 
your views ? 


Answer. On sandy soils couch grass is a native plant thriving, in 
many instances, where few other plants grow. Often it is found in 
large quantities and there is no doubt that it should be composted 
if its presence is to be utilized. Once it has rotted, the resulting 
compost will be particularly useful because sandy soils are naturally 
short of organic matter. After the couch has been removed it should 
be methodically stacked in a square-sided heap. As each layer is 
built up, for every six inches of composting material, the heap 
should be sprinkled with equal parts of superphosphate and sulphate 
of ammonia at 2 oz. per square yard. Gradually, roots in the centre 
of the heap will die while a percentage of those on the outside will 
grow and make new foliage. When this happens the heap should 
be turned and the live plants on the outside put into the centre 
of the heap and vice versa. 

By composting couch the natural organic matter available to a 
particular soil is conserved. It should be remembered, however, 
that the soil being sandy will not easily lend itself to the cultivation 
of garden crops and in addition to the composted couch grass, 
liberal quantities of humus-forming materials like sewage sludge, 
animal manure, leaves of all sorts and peat should be applied 
whenever they are available. 


WOOLLY APHID ON COTONEASTER 
Question. My Cotoneaster horizontalis covering a wall of the house has 
become badly infested by a blight similar in appearance to American 
(535) 
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Blight. This has caused the leaves to drop and also the wood to 
become sticky and most unsightly. I enclose a specimen and would 
be grateful for your advice on how to control it. 


Answer. As you suspect, the pest attacking the Cotoneaster horizontalis 
is Woolly Aphid, Eriosoma lanigerum, also known as American 
Blight, the same species which attacks apple trees. 

It is not easy to obtain a complete control in the case of wall- 
trained trees because of the difficulty of efficient spraying. Never- 
theless, the population may be considerably reduced by spraying 
with gamma BHC during spring or early summer, avoiding the 
blossom period because of the toxicity of this insecticide to bees. 


NOTES FROM FELLOWS 
The Karroo Violet 


HE Karroo violet Aptosimum indivisum only grows in the Karroo and 

the Little Karroo in South Africa. 

My wife, CAPTAIN TOM BARNARD and I were in the Little Karroo at 
the end of September last year (1955), to see the unique flora of that 


district. One of the first plants we found was the Karroo violet in flower, 
growing flat on the ground, with small deep slate-blue flowers and the 
leaves a fresh-looking bright green, quite unlike the green of the many 
succulent plants which grew around it. It has a long tap-root, so it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to move. 

We were told that it has seldom been raised from seed; in fact, the 
Curator at the Karroo Botanical Garden, near Worcester, showed us with 
great pride, one small plant as the only one that had been grown “in 
captivity”. 

CAPTAIN BARNARD went back to the Little Karroo late in October. The 
plants were still in flower and none of the new seed was ripe. Capsules 
from the previous year (1954) still contained a smal] amount of ap- 
parently sound seed which were distributed to a few people on our 
return to England in November. The only ones, as far | know, that have 
been raised from these seeds were at the John Innes Horticultural 
Institution, who showed the plant at the R.H.S. Show on July 31, 1956, 
when it received an Award of Merit and is illustrated (Fig. 155). 

There is a plate depicting this plant, t. 1882 in the Botanical Register 
of 1836 under the name of Aptosimum depressum saying that the seed 
had been brought back from South Africa by ecKLON and raised at 
Hamburg. ECKLON must have collected the seed during his trip with 
ZETHER, 1830-32, through the Little Karroo to Port Elizabeth and back. 
ECKLON returned to Hamburg in 1832 and was there until 1838 when he 
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went back to the Cape. I can find no other record of it being raised and 
flowered in Europe. 

The authorities of the British Museum Herbarium tell me that 
the name A. indivisum was described by BURCHELL in his Travels, 1; 219 
(1822); the name A. depressum occurs in the same work, but without 
description or a name-bringing synonym, on p. 260. It remained a 
nomen nudum until adopted by BENTHAM in the above-mentioned 
Botanical Register. Accordingly, A. indivisum (1822) has priority over 
A. depressum (1836). 

The seed was sown in December 1955 and flowered within six 
months. I should like to congratulate the Curator and his colleagues of 
the John Innes on their skill in raising and flowering this unique plant. 


Highdown, F. C, STERN 
Goring-by-Sea. 


Calceolaria integrifolia 


In this country Calceolaria integrifolia, an evergreen shrub from Chile 
which grows to about 4 feet, survives the winter in the south-west when 
grown in the open. In other districts it needs some form of protection, 
growing and flowering best when grown against a wall. The photograph 
shows a two-year-old plant growing in Guernsey, measuring 8 feet in 
diameter and 25 feet in circumference (Fig. 154). It was raised from a 
cutting and has grown in the open, summer and winter. 

The oblong or lanceolate, sage-green leaves are 4-2 inches long, 
wrinkled on the upper surface and have a close grey or rust-coloured 
felt on the lower surface. Numerous bright yellow flowers with the 
characteristic pouch are carried on crowded terminal corybs. In the 
garden at “Duhallow” there are about a hundred plants surrounding 
the garden which are a magnificent sight when in flower. 

It is easily propagated by cuttings and thrives on a well-drained 
loamy soil. 


Echium pininana 


The Echium species grow easily in a good garden soil but are apt to 
be leafy if the soil is too rich. As regards hardiness the larger species are 
not dependable in this country except in the milder districts such as the 
coastal areas of Cornwall and West Scotland. 

The photograph (Fig. 149) shows a remarkable plant of what is be- 
lieved to be Echium pininana, a native of the Canary Islands, growing in 
Guernsey. E. pininana has been grown outside here for many years and 
until this last winter, when all the first-year plants were killed by one 
severe frost in February, has survived winters outside. This particular 
plant grew to a height of 23 feet and bore numerous blue flowers from 
about 3 feet from the ground to the tip of the tapering spike. At one stage 
all the flowers are open at once and may remain in this condition over a 
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period of up to two months. Handsome lanceolate leaves are carried by 
the spike, decreasing in size and number towards the tip. 

This certainly is a striking plant and can be most impressive grown in 
groups in a large border or wild garden. It flowers best in a sunny site 
and on account of its great height needs shelter from strong winds. 

W. A. WARRY 
“Duhallow”’, 
La Ville au Roi, 
St. Peter Port, 
Guernsey, C.I. 


A NEW HYBRID VIBURNUM 
(V. x hillieri) 


William T. Stearn 


N Award of Merit was awarded to Viburnum hillieri ‘Winton’ 

(Fig. 153) when exhibited at The Royal Horticultural Society’s show 
on July 3, 1956, by Messrs. Hillier and Sons of Winchester, Hants. 
Unlike most viburnum hybrids it arose from an accidental cross. About 
six years ago Messrs. Hillier sowed seed from their stock plant of 
V. henryi, an evergreen Chinese species of erect habit with rather 
narrow leaves. Near by grew a bush of V. erubescens, a related but 
deciduous Sino-Himalayan species flowering at the same time. Among 
the few seedlings raised, MR. HAROLD G. HILLIER noticed one as being 
particularly vigorous and unlike the parent V. henryi. With age it 
became clearly intermediate in character between V. henryi and V. 
erubescens; evidently it originated from their hybridization. It forms a 
wide-spreading shrub with dark green glossy foliage, by its fairly open 
habit of growth favouring V. erubescens rather than V. henryi. It now 
measures about 6 feet high and 7 feet across, and like V. henry# it 
remains completely evergreen in a mild winter. The leaves are, however, 
often much broader than those of V. henryi, which are mostly less than 
3 cm. (1} inches) wide. In most species of viburnum the inflorescence 
is a flattened corymb. V. erubescens, V. henryi and V. x hillieri, to- 
gether with other members of section Thyrsoma, diverge from these in 
having a more or less conical paniculate inflorescence. The conical 
inflorescences have numerous creamy white scented perfect flowers but 
no conspicuous sterile marginal flowers. In V. henry: (Text fig. C) the 
corolla is rotate, with the tube only 2 mm. long and shorter than the 
lobes, and the stamens protrude distinctly, their filaments being 2-5- 
4mm. long. In V. erubescens (Text fig. A) the corolla is tubular, with the 
tube 8 mm. long and much longer than the lobes, and the stamens are less 
conspicuous, their filaments being so short that the anthers are almost 
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sessile. V. x hillieri (Text fig. B) stands between them in having the 
corolla tube 4-5 mm. long and the filaments of the stamens about 2 mm. 
long. The broadly ellipsoid fruits turn from red to black with age; the 


Corolla of (A) Viburnum erubescens, (B) V. X hilliert, (C) V. henryi. x 2. 


stone has a deep longitudinal furrow on the ventral side. To accommo- 
date V. x hillieri the key to viburnum in the R.H.S. Dictionary of 
Gardening 4 : 2225 (1951) needs to be modified as follows :— 


14. Young shoots smooth . 60 
14. Young shoots warted . 15 
60. Lvs. mostly less than 1 in. broad. Cor.-tube zs in. 
long, shorter than lobes , . V. henryi 
60. Lvs. mostly more than 1 in. broad. Cor.-tube #o in. 
long, longer than lobes V. hillieri 


Following the International Code of Nomasclatere for Cultivated Plants, 
Art. C. 25, 26, the name V. x hillieri, although based on a single clone, 
is to be regarded as a collective name of Latin form intended to cover 
this and subsequent hybrids raised between V. henryi and V. erubescens; 
it has come into horticultural use but requires a Latin diagnosis for its 
valid publication. The cultivar-name ‘Winton’, on the other hand, 
belongs exclusively to the original seedling that received the Award 
of Merit and to the plants obtained from it by vegetative propagation 
(cf. Int. Code Nom. Cult. Pl., Art. C. 25, note on procedure). Repre- 
sentative specimens, on which the following Latin description vali- 
dating the name V. x hillieri is based, have been deposited by Messrs. 
Hillier and Sons in the herbarium of the Department of Botany, British 
Museum (Natural History), London. 

Viburnum x hillieri Stearn; hybrida hortensis e Viburno erubescente 
DC. et V. henryi Hemsley genita, foliis sempervirentibus ad 6 cm. 
latis, tubo corollae 4~5 mm. longo et aliis characteribus inter parentes 
media. 

Frutex sempervirens diffusus ad 2 m. altus et latus aestate florens. 
Ramuli hornotini leves glabri vel pilis stellatis leviter aspersi, vetustiores 
glabri atribrunnei; gemmae hiemales anguste lanceolatae stellato-pilosae. 
Folia petiolata estipulata; lamina anguste elliptica apice breviter acuminata 
margine sparsim breviterque serrata basi obtusa 5-15 cm. longa 2- 
6 cm. lata levis glabra vel infra pilis stellatis sparsim instructa venis 
primariis utroque latere 4-5 supra impressis subter prominentibus 
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pinnatim nervata; petiolus 7-15 mm. longus plerumque rubicundus. 
Inflorescentia ascendens lateralis pedunculata multiflora laxa conica 
subglabra vel minute pubescens 4-5-6 cm. longa 5~7 cm. lata, ramis 
horizontaliter patentibus. Receptaculum glabrum. Calyx glaber c. 
1 mm. longus. Corolla regularis infundibuliformis alba glabra, tubo 
4-5 mm. longo, ore vix 3 mm. diametro, lobis patentibus suborbiculari- 
bus c. 3 mm. longis. Stamina exserta ad apicem tubi corollae affixa, 
filan.entis albis c. 2 mm. longis, antheris 1-2 mm. longis. Drupa late 
ellipsoidea c. 8 mm. longa 6 mm. diametro primum rubra demum 
nigra; putamen compressum 7 mm. longum 4-5 mm. latum 2 mm. 
crassum a ventre sulco lato profundo in longitudinem exaratum. Typus 
ex horto Hillieri Filiorumque Ventae Belgarum in Herb. Mus. Brit. 
asservatus. 

MR. H. G. HILLIER states that “V. x hilliert has every appearance of 
making a good shapely bush and is a pleasing addition to the com- 
paratively few worth-while evergreen flowering shrubs which can be 
grown on an alkaline soil”’. 


PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS HAVE BEEN 
MADE IN 1956 


Aconitum ‘Bressingham Spire’ A.M. August 14, 1956. This 
useful addition to the Monk’s Hoods is a seedling from A. napellus 
bicolor grown in company with several other varieties and species. The 
Dauphin’s Violet (H.C.C. 039) helmet-shaped flowers are borne on very 
stiff strong spikes from 24 to 3 feet tall which do not need staking. The 
secondary spikes all flower after the main spike has finished without 
browning of the very glossy foliage. The colour of the flowers is the 
nearest approach to blue yet attained in this hardy border perennial. 
Raised (in 1952) and shown by Alan Bloom, Esq. (gr. Mr. P. Piper, 
Junr.), Bressingham Hall, Diss, Norfolk. Introduced by Messrs. Blooms 
Nurseries Ltd. 

Aptosimum indivisum A.M. July 31, 1956. This plant, known 
as the Karroo violet, is a native of South Africa, and the specimen ex- 
hibited was raised from seed collected by sIR FREDERICK STERN. The 
short, erect stem, with very short internodes, bears many narrowly 
spathulate, acute, glabrous leaves about 3 inches long. The solitary 
axillary flowers are tubular with a five-lobed limb an inch across, bright 
blue with five darker blotches. The species is figured, evidently from a 
much older plant than the one shown, at t. 1882 of the Botanical 
Register (1836). Exhibited by The Director, John Innes Horticultural 
Institution, Bayfordbury, Herts (Fig. 155). 

Dierama pulcherrimum ‘Plover’ A.M. July 31, 1956. A very 
pleasing variety of the handsome wand flower with numerous funnel- 
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shaped pendulous flowers about 1} inches long, borne in panicles on 
graceful arching stems from 5 to 6 feet tall. The lilac-pink flowers 
match the colour described as Pansy Violet (H.C.C. 033/2) and are 
flushed with a slightly deeper shade at the mouth. The leaves are long 
and slender. The plant was raised as a chance seedling by Messrs. The 
Slieve Donard Nursery Co. Ltd., Newcastle, Co. Down, Northern 
Ireland, who also introduced and exhibited it. 

Eucomis comosa A.M. July 3, 1956. This rather uncommon 
South African bulbous plant was introduced in 1783 and figured at 
t. 913 of the Botanical Magazine in 1806. Grown in a cool greenhouse 
it produces several long, undulate, strap-shaped leaves and an erect 
scape 2 to 3 feet tall, spotted with crimson and bearing a dense raceme 
of closely-arranged flowers on 1-inch stalks. The individual flower 
has six narrow, green-flushed white segments, six erect stamens and a 
purple pistil. Exhibited by The Director, Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew (Fig. 150). 

Heucherella ‘Bridget Bloom’ A.M. August 28, 1956. This hardy 
perennial is the result of a cross between Tiarella wherryi and a variety 
of heuchera. It is extremely free-flowering and is said to continue over 
a long period covering several months from May to October. It is of 
good habit and very useful for cutting as its graceful panicles of Camellia 
Rose (H.C.C. 622) small bell-shaped flowers with an inner ring of white 
petals are borne on long stems 16 to 24 inches tall. The leaves are 
palmately lobed and the lobes are sharply toothed. Raised and shown by 
Alan Bloom, Esq. (gr. Mr. P. Piper, Junr.), Bressingham Hall, Diss, 
Norfolk. Introduced by Messrs. Blooms Nurseries Ltd. 

Jasminum angulare A.M. July 17, 1956. An attractive shrub, of 
compact habit, for the cool greenhouse. The branchlets bear thick, 
dark green ternate leaves, 2 inches long, with almost orbicular leaflets 
of which the terminal is larger than the lateral. The fragrant white 
flowers are carried in panicles of up to twenty-five, and each has a 2-inch 
tube with from five to eight spreading petals 3 inch long. Exhibited by 
Col. The Lord Astor, Hever Castle, Edenbridge, Kent. 

Veronica longifolia var. subsessilis alba A.M. August 28, 1956. 
This plant was raised in Canada by a lady amateur gardener and it has 
proved to be a very useful hardy herbaceous plant. The small white 
flowers are very freely borne in dense racemes 7 to 9 inches long, and 
the plant is much branched and produces many secondary spikes from 
the axils of the leaves. The opposite lanceolate leaves are dark green 
and sharply toothed. Introduced and shown by Messrs. Thomas Carlile 
(Loddon Nurseries) Ltd., Carlile’s Corner, Twyford, Berks. 

Viburnum x hillieri ‘Winton’ A.M. July 3, 1956. A hybrid 
raised by the exhibitors from a cross made in 1950 between V. erubescens 
and V. henryi 2. It has glossy, dark green, elliptic-ovate, obscurely 
toothed leaves about 4 inches long and 1} inches wide. The waxy, 
creamy-white flowers are ? inch across, with five rounded lobes, and 
they are carried on reddish stalks in open panicles up to 4 inches long. 
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The shrub is ornamental in flower and foliage, but its fruiting qualities 
are as yet unknown. Exhibited by Messrs. Hillier & Sons, West Hill 
Nursery, Winchester (Fig. 153). 
ORCHID 

x Odontioda (Royal Tour g.) ‘Nobilior’ A.M. Sept 19, 1956. A 
spike of six flowers was exhibited of this cultivar. Individual flowers 
are 3} inches by 3} inches. The tepals have strongly frilled and undu- 
lated margins, and with the exception of the labellum have an apical 
mucro. The basic colour is pale mauve, but much of the tepals are 
heavily blotched with deep dull red. The jagged crest of the labellum is 
yellow spotted with dark red. The flowers of this plant are rather 
flat and its parents are Odontoglossum ‘Derwent’ and x Odontioda 
‘Jennifer’. Exhibited by Messrs. Stuart Low (Benenden) Ltd., Jarvis 
Brook, Sussex. 


BOOK NOTES 


“Great Flower Books 1700-1900.” By Sacheverell Sitwell and Wilfrid 
Blunt, the bibliography edited by Patrick M. Synge. Folio. 104 pp. Illus. 
(Coilins.) £12 12s. 

During the last fifty years there has been a great increase in the appreciation—and 
in the sale-room value—of books with colour plates of flowers. Until the appearance 
of Great Flower Books the standard works of reference were Dunthorne’s Flower and 
Fruit Prints (1938), which is virtually unobtainable, and Nissen’s Die Botanische 
Buchillustration (1951), which, though a scholarly and comprehensive work, is not 
illustrated, is in German, and lacks appeal to the general public. There was a real 
need, therefore, for an illustrated bibliography to follow up Mr. Wilfrid Blunt’s The 
Art of Botanical Illustration, and Great Flower Books fills this need admirably—indeed 
magnificently—for books published between 1700 and 1900. 

The book, a !arge and beautifully produced folio, includes thirty-six plates printed 
by Van Leer, of Amsterdam, in eight-colour photo-litho-offset and monochrome col- 
lotype, together with notes on the plants represented, by Mr. P. M. Synge; an essay 
by Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell on ‘“The Romance of the Flower Book’’; a biographical 
and critical section on the illustrations by Mr. Wilfrid Blunt; and a bibliography of 
forty pages by Mr. W. T. Stearn, Miss Sabine Wilson and Mr. Handasyde Buchanan, 
with an introduction by Mr. P. M. Synge. For good measure the end papers carry 
delightful nature-printed impressions of ferns from Moore's well-known volume. 

The bibliography is arranged alphabetically under authors, each entry giving the 
title, format, size in centimetres, place and date of publication, number of plates and 
the artists’ and engravers’ names, where known. The choice of which works to include 
and which to exclude was not, of course, easy, and the authors have aimed at a standard 
of comprehensiveness somewhere between Dunthorne and Nissen; books entirely 
devoted to ferns, mosses, fungi, and algae have been omitted, as deserving separate 
treatment. 

All those concerned with the book, the authors, the publishers and the craftsmen 
set out on the verso of the title-page, are to be sincerely congratulated on producing a 
volume that everyone interested in plants, particularly garden plants, will wish, by 
hook or by crook, to possess. The price, by modern standards, is certainly not exces- 
sive, and it is to be hoped that Christmas will administer the requisite shove to many 
hovering on the brink of purchase. J. 8. L. GILMOUR 


“Modern Rhododendrons.” By E. H. M. Cox and P. A. Cox. xiv + 193 pp. 
Illus. (Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd., 1956.) 215. 

Modern Rhododendrons by Cox (1956) fills a long-felt need in present-day gardening 
literature. All those of us who can grow and have room for specimens of this fascinat- 
ing genus, which comprises forest giants as well as excellent rock-garden plants, will 
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acquire a mine of information from reading this book. The number of new species 
from Asiatic sources during the past half century, and the subsequent enthusiasm for 
hybridization, are evaluated in the cleverest way by the unique editorship of father and 
son, whose great practical knowledge and experience provide an interesting combina- 
tion of two generations of enthusiasts. 

I am fascinated by the first three chapters, all of which contain much to interest 
not only the beginner but also the more experienced rhododendron lover. They give 
valuable and detailed advice on the cultivation and propagation of rhododendrons and, 
above all, provide such useful hints and warnings about what not to do in order to 
ensure successful results. 

The way in which the species of rhododendrons have been dealt with is most 
interesting, and the authors deserve great praise in having selected from a very large 
subject what appear to be the more valuable rhododendrons for modern use. This 
chapter, comprising more than half of the book, has been presented in a masterly and 
unusual way and will be read with great pleasure by the expert as well as the novice. 

The selection from the vast number of rhododendron hybrids now in cultivation 
has been wisely limited to those more readily obtainable in the trade, and will be a 
great help in guiding purchasers, and this has been facilitated by a comprehensive 
index. 

An instructive chapter on diseases, and what to look for to prevent them, is, I am 
glad to say, also concisely achieved. 

I don’t think anyone in the gardening world today, having the right soil to grow 
rhododendrons, would ever regret the guinea spent on the purchase of this useful and 


helpful book. 
DIGBY 


“Orchids of Australia.”’ (Parts 1-3.) By W. H. Nicholls. Illus. (Georgian 
House, Melbourne, Australia and Pheenix House, London.) £26. 

The orchids of Australia are of especial interest since they include a high proportion 
of terrestrial species, similar in general features to those of Britain, though there are 
also many tree-inhabiting species in the more tropical parts of the continent. Another 
parallel with British orchids lies in the fact that much of the more recent work on the 
family in Australia has been carried out by enthusiastic amateurs. Following R. D. 
FitzGerald, whose splendid illustrated work Australian Orchids appeared over sixty 
years ago, the most notable of these was the late Dr. R. S. Rogers, but among others 
who have made valuable contributions to our knowledge was the author of the present 
work, Mr. W. H. Nicholls. 

The book here noticed is the first volume of a work which will provide illustrations 
and descriptive text of all known Australian orchids, the whole work comprising about 
eight volumes. The illustrations are all reproductions of original paintings by the 
author, and not only show the general habit of the plant, but also include enlarged 
coloured drawings of the various parts of the flower. In critical groups such as the 
Sun Orchids and Greenhoods, which form the bulk of this first volume, the value of 
such comparative drawings cannot be over-emphasized. The illustrations reach a 
high standard of excellence, not only in their completeness, but also in the accuracy 
and charm of the colour reproduction. 

Each illustration is accompanied by a short text, including a reasonably adequate 
description and references to publications dealing with the species concerned. One 
would appreciate fuller references to the habitats and biology of the various species, 
but probably little is known about this in many species. This first volume also contains 
an introductory chapter and a key to the 76 genera recognized in the whole work. 
This in itself is a very valuable feature since no previously published key has included 
all Australian genera of orchids. There are also keys to the species of the larger genera 
dealt with in the present volume, namely, Thelymitra, Pterostylis and Calochilus. 

Altogether this is a book which no lover of orchids should fail to consult, though 
it is to be feared that few will be able to afford the cost of the complete work, some 
£200 in all. 

Vv. 8. SUMMERHAYES 


“Treasury of Trees.” By H. L. Edlin and M. Nimmo. Lg. Cr. 4to. 
318 pp. Illus. (Countrygoer Books, Manchester.) 75s. 


This handsome volume is designed to make easy at all seasons the identification 
of the commoner trees which are likely to be seen both wild and in gardens and parks. 
Each species has several good photographs by Mr. Nimmo, one of the base of the trunk 
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showing the bark, one of foliage, one of flowers and generally one of fruit. In the case 
of conifers the cones are shown and in nearly all cases a specimen tree is featured. 
Mr. Edlin, of the Forestry Commission, has written short notes on each tree which 
are printed opposite to the photographs. He seems, however, to have covered all the 
main points about each, including their timber properties. It is good to see the 
beautiful Metasequoia included in a book of representative trees, although the author 
is much less than just in describing the autumn foliage as brown, whereas it is usually 
an attractive shade of russet-pink. There are also useful plates showing such things 
as the foliage of different species of oak, bare twigs of different trees and conifer seeds. 
The bibliography is useful but would be improved if dates of all books had been given. 
In general this volume should be both helpful and interesting to all those planting 
trees or wishing to identify those they see. 
PATRICK M. SYNGE 


“Amateur Gardening Picture Book of Gardens.”” Edited by A. G. L. 
Hellyer. Cr. 4to. (Collingridge.) 12s. 6d. 


“Amateur Gardening Annual, 1957.”" Edited by A. G. L. Hellyer. (Amateur 
Gardening.) 6s. 

These two publications should make attractive and useful presents for anyone 
planning a new garden or indeed for nearly any gardener. The Picture Book shows 
72 whole-page plates of parts of gardens from all over the country. By no means the 
least successful of these are the views of gardens in London or in towns. Otherwise 
those giving views of small parts of large gardens seem surprisingly more successful 
than those of many of the smaller gardens, some of which tend to appear a little fussy. 
The plates also show well how difficult it is to fit a rock garden harmoniously into 
the garden scene where there is no natural outcrop of rock. 

The Annual is full of useful information in a long series of short articles and also 
in a fine collection of pictures which well maintain its usual standard. This year 
4 pages of colour plates have been added. The one of the evergreen azaleas in the 
Punchbowl at Windsor Great Park is the most successful and shows well this very 


striking conception of gardening. 
PATRICK M. SYNGE 


“Amateur Gardening Diary and Horticultural Directory.” Edited by 
A. G. L. Hellyer. (Collingridge.) 7s. 2d. 


A really useful diary containing many valuable lists giving names and addresses 
of nurserymen, sundries firms, societies, training and advisory centres, etc. There 
are also notes on specialized subjects such as lawns, liming and fertilizers. Those on 
fertilizers are new and also include references to proprietary brands. Show dates and 
weekly notes are given in the diary section. 


Books which have also been received: 
“Handbook on Soils.” (Brooklyn Botanic Garden.) 79 pp. Illus. $1.00. 


** Anemones.”” By Roy Genders. (Faber & Faber.) 123 pp. Illus. 12s. 6d. 
“ Handbook on Lawns.” (Brooklyn Botanic Garden.) Illus. $1.00. 


ORDERS FOR BOOKS 
The Society does not sell any publications other than its own. Orders 
for books reviewed should therefore be sent direct to the booksellers and not 
to the offices of the Society. 


this volume ht. Por to roduce of the articles 
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R.H.S. Journals 


Your 1956 set of Journats (and 
any earlier volumes you may 
have) can be bound for you in 
green grained cloth, lettered in 
gold, with the Society’s crest on 
spine. 

Price 12/-each, including postage 
and packing. 


Curtis’s Botanical 
Magazine 


We bind these volumes in blue 
buckram, lettered in gold on 
the spine. 

Price 16/6 each, including post- 
age and packing. Leather bind- 
ings with gilt tops, to individual 
choice of colour, on request. 


Post them to:— 


MANSELL (BOOKBINDERS) LTD 


41 BRITANNIA ROW 
LONDON, N.1 


Greenhouses 


Span-roof and lean-to greenhouses in teak and 
other matured hardwoods. Dutch light houses 
and garden frames. Heating apparatus, Garden 
Houses and Shelters. Write for a copy of 
our illustrated catalogue, with special section 
describing our all-electric greenhouse. 


William Wood and Son Limited 


Taplow 


Bucks 


Telephone: Burnham, Bucks 1155 (3 lines) 
Telegrams : Gardening Taplow 


appointment to 
Horticultural Butlders poe Horticultural Builders 
William Wood & Son Lid. amar Sas William Wood & Son Lid. 
ix : 


FRUIT TREES 


ROSES 
SHRUBS 
HEDGES 
SOFT FRUITS 


Rivers is the oldest and most experi- 
enced nursery in this country and has 
contributed a great deal to the Science 
of Horticulture. 


Write for a FREE catalogue 


THOMAS RIVERS & SON LTD 


SAWBRIDGEWORTH - HERTS 
TELEPHONE 2338 


—“CRAVEN” 
WINTER WASHES 


AND 


SPRAYING OUTFITS 


OF ALL TYPES 


FULL DETAILS FROM:— 


w. J. CRAVEN & co. LTD 


PHONE 263!-2 EVESHAM 


——— 


TREE PAINT 

| FOR ALL TREE CUTS, ANTI-FUNGUS, 
, BROWN, AS USED BY US 

17/6 POST PAID 

| We operate Sussex, Surrey, Hampshire 
‘and Kent. TREE SURGERY—lopping, 
, topping, shaping, and tree preservation, 
estimates free 


| _ Tree Specialist Co. Ltd. 


Tel. all lines 1679, RUSTINGTON, SUSSEX 


! 
i 
! 
! 
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In office hours—Wickhambrook 200 


JUSTIN BROOKE LTD. 


WICKHAMBROOK, Nr. NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 


We invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, including 

Sundays—preferably by appointment. 

We havea large acreage of nursery stock, including Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 

Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums and Figs. 

In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 

of all these fruits; and you can see the results at various stages 
PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 


Telephones: 


of growth. 


Out of office hours—Wickhambrook 304 


STUART BOOTHMAN 


has specialised in 

ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
for over twenty years. 

His illustrated catalogue gives 
cultural notes for each sort 
and guarantees to replace any 
that die within three months 


of planting. 

Please ask for a copy. 
NIGHTINGALE NURSERY, 
MAIDENHEAD ° BERKS. 


ALLWOOD’S 
CARNATION 
FLOWERS 


are the ideal gift for all 
occasions. 

Selected colours or 

unique mixed shades. 


From: 

1 gn. to 5 gns. 
per box 

Write for Catalogue 


Cut Flower Dept. 


 WAYWARDS HEATH 
SUSSEX 
Cernation Specialists Wivelsfield 232 


w 


a 
a Orders and queries receive prompt individual 
ee attention whether large or small. 
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With glass-wick 
irrigation 


Chase Seed-Raisers are the complete answer for the 
keen gardener who has no heated greenhouse. Inex- 
ive, efficient and very economical to run, they are 
irrigated by glass-fibre wicks which always ensure 
correct humidity. 
Chaselectric Model (as illustrated). 3 ft. » 2 ft. 
wide, 1 ft. 6 in. high, with 12 seed boxes. For A.C. or 
Oil-heated Model. Approximately 2 ft. square and 
2 ft. high with 9 seed boxes. Paraffin lamp burns 5 days 
Window-sill Model. Ideal for producing indoors a 
small number of very special seedlings. Very econo- 
mical to run, heated by 15 or 25 Watt bulb £1. rg .0 
Send for descriptive leaflet 
Chase Protected Cultivation Ltd. 
38 Cloche House * Shepperton * 


Next Year Starts 


NOW! 


AUTUMN starts the gardener’s 
year; only by planning now can 
ou make sure of achieving the 
a ullest beauty next season. Let 

Toynbee's advise you and supply 
you with only the very BEST. Here are some of our 
specialities: 


* Ornamental and Flowering Trees * Fruit Trees 

%& Hedges and Wind-breaks x A wide range of Rock 

Plants %* Winter-flowering plants x Shrubs chosen 

for colour blending %* Special seaside selections 

*% Ideas for New Gardens x Plans for Shrub and 
Herbaceous Borders 


ROSES 

MAKE haste to order 
Toynbee’s Sussex-grown 
Roses: Bush H.T.s, Flori- 
bundas, Ramblers and 
Climbers, Miniatures. 
Send 24d. stamp for 
special, Free, Rose ‘List. 


PLAN with our 
GARDEN 
GUIDE 


You must see this 
enchanting Guide and 
Catalogue — 116 pages 
of pictures, hints, offers 
of money-saving col- 
lections. Enclose 1/-, 
which will be credited to 
you on your first order. 


Eastergate 4/2/3 
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Seeds of Quality 


Beauty is too important a thing to 
be left to chance. So don’t choose 
your seeds by the picture on the 
packet; go by the mame. And re- 
member, the name “ UNWINS 
OF HISTON” is recognised by 
gardeners themselves as a first-class 


guarantee of success. 


Our catalogues are fully illustrated, 
helpful and informative. Write for 


W.J.UNWIN LTD. HIS 


CATALOGUE. Contains/ 
over a hundred illustrations | 


DOBBIE & CO. LTD., 


DEPT. R. EDINBURGH 7. 


— = 
: 
your free copy today. | 
TON: CAMBRIDGE 
ponies | 
| PLANTSMAN recommends 
you to send now for this} 
— 
= 


WATTLE FENCING 


ECONOMICAL SCREEN and 
WIND SHELTER 


WE suGGEsT— 
BUY THE BEST 


27/i1 
Dispatch [4days. Carriage paid 200 miles 
INTERLACE @ OSIER @ se CHESTNUT, etc. 
Fence your gorden the ‘RURAL* wey 
DAVIDS RURAL US LIMITED 
128(R) EBURY STREET, LONDON, $.W.1 
(Offices and Showroom) 


STEAM STERILIZER & ACCESSORIES for 
the Home Preparation of john innes 
SEED & POTTING | COMPOSTS 


Send for brochure to:— 
THE HORTAID COMPANY, Kegworth, By Derby 


HAUCK FLAME-GUNS 


are the first choice of every discriminating 
buyer. More Hauck Flame-Guns are in use 
than all other makes combined. 
Send in your order now and get those jobs 
Geared 


deliveries. 


Other 
models 
available. 


VULCAN JUNIOR MODEL 
Write for catalogue to Sole Distributors Phone 
GEFARE LIMITED WISBECH 1577 


THE “VALE” 


GARDEN SHED 
7 fe. x Cash £15.9.6 or 62/- 
down and 12 monthly payments 
23/9. o & x 6, 10’, 12, 
14, 18 and 20° x & Sheds. 


WANEY ELM 
GARAGE 
12ft. x 8ft. Cash £29. 4.6 or 
£5. 17.0 down and 12 monthly 
payments of 43/10. Also 14’, 
16’, 18° and 20° x 8” Garages 
in Featheredge, T. & 6. Asbestos, Cedar and 
Shiplap cladding. Prompt Despatch. Send for 
free lets. Also for all types of Fencing, Ladders, 
ped Tubs. Carriage Paid Home England and 
Wales mainiand. 
VALE COUNTRY PRODUCTS 
(Dept. R), Wantage, 


BUY YOUR ORCHIDS AT A REASONABLE 
PRICE FROM THE ACTUAL 
PRODUCERS 

CYMBIDIUMS, CYPRIPEDIUMS, 

CATTLEYAS, etc. ODONTO- 

GLOSSUMS and CURIOSITIES 

Flowering size plants from 20/- 
Our Iilustrated Booklet 


MANSELL & HATCHER, LTD 
R.H. Nurseries, 
RAWDO 


SOUTHERN TREE SURGERY 


COMPANY 


COPPER HOT WATER RADIATORS 
For Greenhouses, etc. Extreme length 29)" 
Height 22)". 3° Pipes. 


Fitted solid Carriage Paid in 
copper, hs gall. oil 2 British or Chan- 
reservoirs. With nel isles. Ex. 
14#"burner, tra Canada 
£4 18s. Twin 1}" 21/9 U.S.A; 
or twin 1° burn- : Australia; 17/- 
ers 1/6 extra. ; New Ze 3 
Catalogue Free. 19/- Kenya. 


P. J. BRYANT, Road BRISTOL 


‘SERPENT’ 


INDELIBLE (LEAD) 
LABELS 

LAST 100 YEARS 
NEAT, LEGIBLE, 
SELF-AFFIXING 
ADAPTABLE, COM- 
PLETELY RELIABLE No. | LABEL MACHINE 

different) names, 4/3 dozen; 

Machines from £3 19s. 6d. 
Send for lists and FREE SAMPLE (any mr: 
Complete Label-machine Outfits, fram £5 
postage 3/-, make [DEAL GIFTS 


SERPENT LABEL WORKS 


ROCKBEER, EXETER 


John Innes 4 Electric Set 
12/11 | Stakes 1/- Hort. Inst. 48.5.0 
| 
H 
Arborists and Tree Surgeons : 
e. Byways, 79 Tower Street, H 
West Byfleet 
Hants 3 
i city of hid Growing” will be sent Surrey : 
oe Advise on, estimate for, and carry out all tree work H 
H 
| H 
i 
H 
: 
Fes 


WALTER BLOM & SON 
(of Holland) 
Coombelands Nurseries, 
Leavesden, Watford, Herts. 


Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds of Superior 
Strains 

x 


Quality and Service 
Since 1870 


A copy of our Spring Catalogue will be 
sent on application. 


PLANT 
TOKENS 


can be supplied 
%* to any value 
%* to any address 
%* for any date 
They are valid for six months and 
the recipient can exchange them 
for any items listed in our cata- 
logues of 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 
Fruit Trees, Roses, Herbaceous 
and Alpine Plants, Hedging and 
Screen Plants, Water Lilies and 
Aquatics 
Let us know which catalogue(s) 
would like sent with your gift token 


NURSERIES 
FERNDOWN Est. 1742 DORSET 


The old friend “‘besom” is real 
hard work and is still being used 
in many parts where they have is 


All sizes are now fitted with 
spring steel support stays and 
with a wider brushing surface 
for getting into corners. 


— 


ie’s light to use and lasts about 

three years. 

For leaves and lawns sweep in 

= ordinary way. Shingle paths 
raw. 


Width of brush-head 
Brushing surface 16° 22° 28” 34” 


Price, complete with handle 
and stay, 8/9, 11/6, 16/9, 23/- 


COOKS BRUSHES 


Makers of Brushes since /8/4 
DAVEY PLACE, NORWICH, NORFOLK 


- 


By Appointment 
To Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth li 


Seedsmen 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


SELECTED ON THE 
PEDIGREE SYSTEM 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
fully describing the best vegetable seeds, 
flower seeds, and everything for the 
Garden or Farm posted free to applicants. 


TOOGOOD & SONS LTD. 
SOUTHAMPTON, ENGLAND 


and at 
Sunninghill Park Gardens, 
é 
| 
| 
= 
H H 
: near : 
: and Lawn Broom. 
: 
: 
H 
: 
4 
: 
| 
6 
: 
15% for ladies and 
; 
| | 
| 
: H 
: 
Xill 


HYDRANGEA 
(HORTENSIS) 
SPECIALISTS 
Twenty-five of the most modern varieties 

in strong one-year pot grown plants. 
We grow good Roses too ! 

Stamped addressed envelope for lists 
please. 


W. C. WICKS LTD. 
Mapperiey Nurseries, Nottingham 
Growers of good piants since 1880 


THE MECHANIZED 


GARDEN CENTRE 


GARDENERS’ 
CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS 


Write for our suggestions list 
BETTER GET IT AT 
GOODIE W 


110 Marylebone Lane, W.1 (Wel. 6842) 
and Brenchley, Kent 


HORTICULTURAL 
THERMOMETERS 


MAXIMUMS AND MINIMUMS, 
STERILISERS, HOTBED, 
WET AND DRY HYGROS., ROOM 
Send fo Descriptive Leaflet and Prices 


W. BLACKMAN LTD. 
227-9 GOSWELL ROAD, E.C.1 


The Best House in the West 


SUCCULENTS 


UPLANDS NURSERY 
(G. FUGE, F.R.H.S.) 
BLACK HORSE LANE, 
DOWNEND, BRISTOL 
Telephone 53675 
The most exclusive selection of rare 
Cacti and Succulents obtainable. 
Inspection invited 


Complete Nursery List available on 
request. Send stamp for list. 


“SHAMROCK” BRAND 


Moss origin with an Ideal granulation 
and highest moistureabsorption rate. 


Full details-leaflet and prices from 
IRISH PEAT MOSS (SALES) 
59 Park Street, Bristol, 1 


TREE PEONIES 


Over sixty varieties of these outstanding and easily 
grown shrubs. The most popular double vari- 
eties, all strong-growing, 21/- each, are: 
ELJZABETH. Brilliant deep salmon-pink. 
FRAGRANS MAXIMA PLENA. Pale salmon- 
pink with deep rose centre. Scented. 

LOUISE MOUCHELET. Light pink, frilled 
petals. 


Now available at 25/- each are two scarce Japanese 
white varieties : uban Riu, large double, and 
single. 
Catalogue on request 


THE SANDHURST NURSERIES 
SANDHURST CAMBERLEY * SURREY 


SMAIL’S GARDEN SHOP 


Bulbs for Garden or Indoor Culture 
Chi , Alpine and Hardy Plants 
eS and Evergreen Shrubs 
Fertilizers, Insecticides 
Pots 
Innes 


Composts 
W. SMAIL 


44/46 Palmer Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
ABBey 4427 
One minute from St. Fames’s Park Station 
Five minutes from R.H.S. Hall 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE 


THORNPROOF 
GARDENING GLOVES 
HEDGING GLOVES 
SHOPPING GLOVES 
GLOVES FOR EVERYDAY WEAR 
PLEASE ORDER EARLY FOR XMAS 
Popular Sizes QUICKLY SELL OUT 
Our gardening gloves are unsurpassed—try them 


PRICE LISTS SENT PER RETURN 
All sizes and as supplied to Fellows of R.H.S. since 1920 


ADA EVERITT, Gardening Gloves 
82b CONSTABLE ROAD, IPSWICH, SUFFOLK 
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Blackmoor Estate Ltd. 
(Lord Wolmer’s Nursery) 


FRUIT TREES 


These trees have been known for many 

years for their outstanding quality and 

reliability and are all grown on excellent 
root-stocks. 


PEARS 
PEACHES 
CHERRIES NECTARINES 
SOFT FRUITS 


Also BEECHES and LIMES 
for Hedging 


Catalogue with much useful information 
FREE on application to :— 
FRUIT NURSERY DEPT. 
(J.R.H.), 
BLACKMOOR ESTATE, LTD. 


APPLES 


THE 
SUNNINGDALE 


NURSERIES 


WINDLESHAM, SURREY 
Phone: Ascot 96 


Specialists in 
RHODODENDRONS and 
AZALEAS, CAMELLIAS, 
OLD & NEW SHRUB ROSES 

and other hardy stock 
Catalogues free 


Mr. G. S. THOMAS 


has recently joined our staff 
(ate of T. Hilling & Co., Chobham) 


Special Offer: 

Three Hybrid Musk Roses: 
Penelope, blush; Moonlight, 
ivory; Wilhelm, crimson. 
Delivered for 19/- (cwo) 


WALTER SLOCOCK, Lid. 


FOR OVER 160 YEARS 


RHODODENDRON 
SPECIALISTS 


AND PRODUCERS OF FIRST-QUALITY 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRUBS, FRUITS, ROSES, Etc. 


a 
Please write for copies of our 
CATALOGUES 


“RHODOS and AZALEAS” and/or 


“TREES and SHRUBS” 1956/7 
issue just published. 


(Post Free) 


GOLDSWORTH NURSERY 
WOKING ee SURREY 


WALLACE 


& BARR’S 


GIFT TOKENS 


AN IDEAL GIFT 
FOR 
GARDEN LOVERS 


Solve your Christmas Gift problem 

by sending one of our Gift Tokens. 

They can be supplied to any de- 

sired value and sent direct to 

recipient if name and address Is 
sent with remittance. 


LILY, TREE, SHRUB, ROSE, 
SEED, PLANT and BULB 
CATALOGUES FREE ON 

REQUEST 


WALLACE & BARR 
THE OLD GARDENS 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT 
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THE ANSWER TO THE 
GARDENER’S PRAYER 


Nothing can give a real gardener greater 
leasure at Christmas than a ‘‘Plant 
oken’’. A permanent reminder of the 

donor, your friends can make their own 

plant ice from our comprehensive 
catalogue. Tokens available to any value, 
can be sent direct by 


Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. 
The Shrub Specialists 
Park Road Nurseries, Kingston, Surrey 
Telephone : KIN 0296 


TARRY’S KETTERING LOAM 


Finest top spit taken from our own 
virgin fields. Quotations by return 
for delivery in 7/8 ton lorry loads. 


V. TARRY 


PYTCHLEY LODGE, KETTERING 
Telephone : KETTERING 4016 


‘ECLIPSE’ PEAT 
is 
SEDGE PEAT 


Write for our special booklet on how to 
use the different grades we 


supply— 
particularly for heavy clay or <onky salt 


THE ECLIPSE PEAT CO., LTD. 
ASHCOTT, Near Bridgwater, SOMERSET 


Middx. 


“RIVIERA” SCREENING 


fs split §” dia. bamboo bound nearly close by galv'd 
wires in 10-yd, rolis—49", 59° and 69” wide. 


Fencing and Gates. All types supplied and fixed. 
Oak Pale Panels, Wovenwood, Hazel and Osier 
Hurdles, Chestnut Fencing, Teak Garden Furniture 
GERALD GILMER LTD. 


TEL... 1640/1 LEWES EST. 1922 


KETTERING LOAM 


As supplied for over 30 years to the 

Leading Horticulturists. Hand-Dug 

Yellow Fibrous, from our own virgin 

fields. Also Bedfordshire Silver Sand 
Nottingham 

Quotations for any quantity, deliv 

by Rail or Road Transport to your door. 


KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD. 
28a STATION RD., KETTERING, 


Telephone: 3059 


NORTHANTS 


And at BISHOP'S WALTHAM. Tel.: 271 


BEST-PLANT BUNYARD'S % 
The skill and experience gained over 160 
years goes into the production of our 
famous Kentish Fruit Trees. Send today 
for a copy of our comprehensive Fruit 
Tree Catalogue and Planting Guide, 
listing all the best varieties at moderate 
prices. 


GEO. BUNYARD & CO. LT 
(Dept. 20) MAIDSTONE, KENT 


KNIGHT’S NURSERIES LTD. 
HAILSHAM, SUSSEX 


MAIDEN APPLES ON NEW 
MALLING MERTON STOCKS 
Resistant to woolly-aphis 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, Bramley Seedling, 
Worcester Pearmain, Laxton’s Fortune, 
Laxton’s Superb and Ellison’s Orange 

on types 104- 106-109-111 


Price 15/- each. Carriage paid 
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POSITION AND PLACED AT THE 
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THE ANSWER TO THE 
GARDENER’S PRAYER 


Nothing can give a real gardener greater 
leasure at Christmas than a ‘‘Plant 
oken’’, A permanent reminder of the 

donor, your friends can make their own 

plant ice from our comprehensive 
catalogue. Tokens available to any value, 
can be sent direct by 


Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. 
The Shrub Specialists 


Park Road Nurseries, Kingston, Surrey 
Telephone : KIN 0296 


TARRY’S KETTERING LOAM 


Finest top spit taken from our own 
virgin fields. Quotations by return 
for delivery in 7/8 ton lorry loads. 


V. TARRY 


PYTCHLEY LODGE, KETTERING 
Telephone : KETTERING 4016 


‘ECLIPSE’ PEAT 
is 
SEDGE PEAT 


Write for our special booklet on how to 
use the different grades we supply— 
particularly for heavy clay or y soil. 
THE ECLIPSE PEAT CO., LTD. 
ASHCOTT, Near Bridgwater, SOMERSET 


“RIVIERA” SCREENING 


fs split §° dia. bamboo bound nearly close by galv'd 
wires in 10-yd. rolis—49", 59° and 69” wide. 


Fencing and Gates. All types supplied and fixed. 
Oak Pale Panels, Wovenwood, Hazel and Osier 
Hurdles, Chestnut Fencing, Teak Garden Furniture 


GERALD GILMER LTD. 
TEL... 1640/1 LEWES EST. 1922 


And at BISHOP’S WALTHAM. Tel.: 271 


Conservatories 


Garden 
Dens.. 


BEST— PLANT BUNYARD'S 

The skill and experience gained over 160 
years goes into the production of our 
famous Kentish Fruit Trees. Send today 

for a copy of our comprehensive Fruit 
Tree Catalogue and Planting Guide, 
listing all the best varieties at moderate 
prices. 


GEO. BUNYARD & CO. LTD 


(Dept. 20) MAIDSTONE, KENT 


KETTERING LOAM 


As supplied for over 30 years to the 
Leading Horticulturists. Hand - Dug 
Yellow Fibrous, from our own virgin 
fields. Also Bedfordshire Silver Sand 
— Nottingham Marl. 
Quotations for any quantity, delivered 
by Rail or Road Transport to your door. 


KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD. 


28a STATION RD., KETTERING, 
NORTHANTS 


Telephone: 3059 


KNIGHT’S NURSERIES LTD. 
HAILSHAM, SUSSEX 
MAIDEN APPLES ON NEW 
MALLING MERTON STOCKS 
Resistant to woolly-aphis 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, Bramley Seedling, 
Worcester Pearmain, Laxton’s Fortune, 


Laxton’s Superb and Ellison’s Orange 
on types 104- 106-109-111 


Price 15/- each. Carriage paid 
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Gardener’ s Christmas 


If you can east your mind back to your first crop of annuals, or your 
= first good tools, you’! have some idea of the pleasure that the gifts 
a below can give your not-too-expert friends. But many of your 
friends are experts? Then rely on the Stores” excellent gardening 
departinent to supply the best of what will please them most 


Saynor Gift Sets Gift box 
ivory handled 
budding knife, rosewood 
handled pruning knife, 
ateurs, 45/— (or 
with black buffalo handle 
budding knife,  go/-). 
Another set — rosewood 
handled pruning knife, 
parrot- -bill double cutsec- 
ateurs, 18/6. Post 1/6 
Skelton Stainless Steel 
trowel and fork mirror 
finished, polished wood 
handles. In gift box, 42/-. 
Separate, 2t/- each, 
Post 


Flower Gatherer he Wilkinson Sword 
—cuts and ho'ds flowers in one-hand 
Pocket Pruner— Wilkinson Sword. operation, ht, compact, rust-re- 


Strong, rust-resisting; new spring sisting, 20/— xed. Post 1/6 
i device. Very ‘popular with 
lady gnrdeners, 19/6 Boxed. Post 1/6 Gropax — six pre-sown 


seed tubs, Perfect com- 
post. No germination un- 
til water added. Com- 
= with plastic cold 

rame. Grows an avera; 
of 300 annual plants, 1 1/3. 
Post 1/9 


above, in novel yule log, 
Post 1/9 


For non-gardeners—bowls containing ready planted 
bulbs in prepared fibre 4/3, 4/9 & 12/6 (post and packing 
1]?). Cactus gardens in delightful bowls (12/6 to 5 
Cacti can be delivered only within our van area 


Army & Navy 
Stores 
EVERYTHING FOR EVERYONE 


VICTORIA STSW VICTORIA 12354 DAYAND NIGHT 
5 minutes’ walk from Victoria Station 
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HARBINGERS of SPRING! 


AINE TICINO MIN DICIIN LICH 


PRUNUS PINK PERFECTION 
A wonderful collection of 


FLOWERING CHERRIES 


is grown at 


HO 


Miles 


B8AGSHOT NURSERIES 


Our 60-page catalogue detailing Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Camellias, Cherries. 
Crabs and a host of other ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Climbers and Hedging plants, 
will gladly be sent post free on request. 


JOHN WATERER, SONS & CRISP LTD 
THE FLORAL MILE 
TWYFORD, BERKS. 


Telephone: Wargrave 224 3 lines) 


printed by Spottiswoode, Ballantyne te Ot London and Colchester 
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